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THE staff members of the Winter 
Park, Fla., local office were not very 
happy in 1959 when they learned that 
the office was going suburban. They felt 
that their business would not follow. 
However, their fears were groundless, as 
has been proved during the last 2 years. 
Joseph Weinstein speaks from experience 
in discussing the move and its results. 
p.3 


IN Santa Clara County, Calif., the ES 
goes right into the jails to help in placing 
parolees in jobs “outside.” Through this 
plan, “good risk” jail prisoners may be 
admitted to the work furlough program 
by which they can support their families 
while paying their debt to society. Pa- 
tricia Partridge of the San Jose local of- 
fice describes this unusual placement 
program. p. 5. 


WHEN a “fire” breaks out in the Mil- 
waukee local office in the form of a rush 
order for a large number of workers, the 
office “fire department” goes to work and 
the blaze is soon put out. H. S. Winck- 
ler of the local office explains this stand- 
by group and how it operates. p. 7. 


WHEN the East Point local office was 
opened in 1959 to serve the TriCity area 
near Atlanta which was growing rapidly, 
it persuaded both old and new employers 
to do all hiring through the local office. 
How this was done is told by Billy 
Brown of the State ES. p.9. 


HERBERT HOWE of the New York 
agency takes us through suburban West- 
chester County to view the numerous 
corporations which have moved to the 
country. With these moves have come 
changes in the labor market and the serv- 
ices which the ES is called upon to pro- 
vide. p. 11. 


NO matter what the midsummer tem- 
perature may be, thoughts turn to Christ- 
mas in any local office which recruits 
workers for the post office Yuletide rush. 








Articles by Joseph Buggy of Pennsyl- 
vania and C. A. Bennett of Ohio tell of 
the months of effort which are required 
when the ES helps deliver the mail. pp. 
14-15. 


OFFICE meetings, although well at- 
tended, used to be dull and uninterest- 
ing with little active participation, says 
James Dietrich of the Miami Industrial 
Office. Such is no longer the case. The 
staff members now look forward to the 
meetings and are eager to participate. 
p. 18. 


THE Census of Agriculture is a beacon 
light for farm placement, says Ira Wel- 
born of the Mississippi SES. Examples 
of how the census may be used to im- 
prove service to farm operators are given 
on p. 19. 


WHO would expect a telephone call 
from Santa Claus in August? It did 
happen, say Margaret Gotsch and John 
Pugh of the Baltimore local office. They 
describe the recruitment program for 
many types of temporary Christmas 
workers. p. 20. 


MECHANIZATION in farming has 
brought problems in farm labor. What 
these problems are and how the Employ- 
ment Service can face up to them make 
up the article by George Rister of the 
Arkansas agency. p. 22. 


THE “new Employment Service”—rec- 
ommended by President Kennedy in his 
state-of-the-Union message—has begun 
to emerge. In this issue, two State agen- 
cies—Colorado (Corinne Jobe) and Iowa 
(Edward Whitley)—discuss the ways by 
which they are enlarging their ES staffs. 
pp. 24-26. 


ELLIS BERNE of HEW traces the 
steps of the State merit system process 
and discusses the various personnel fac- 
tors which must be considered in hiring 
staff for the Employment Service. p. 26. 
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IAPES Holds Annual Meeting 
In Nation’s Capital 


The compelling necessity for employment security 
personnel to do each day’s work well in order to build 
a solid foundation for coping with the even more com- 
plex world of tomorrow was brought home to the 
1,350 delegates to the 48th Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security meeting in Washington, D.C., July 3-7. A 
well-balanced program, featuring major addresses by 
national and international manpower experts, panel 
discussions, and workshop sessions, held the attention 
of the delegates, who came from virtually every State 
in the union, several provinces of Canada, and from 
17 other Nations. 

Cancellation of Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg’s long-scheduled trip to Sweden because of the 
maritime strike enabled him to speak briefly to the 
convention on Thursday. He stressed the very im- 
portant nature of the work in which employment secu- 
rity personnel are engaged and expressed confidence 
that the system has “the skill, the resourcefulness, and 
the intelligence” to meet the challenge of providing 
a better life for the people. 

Under Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, in the 
opening day keynote address, spoke with concern about 
the continuing high level of unemployment even 
during the recent months of upswing in the economy. 
He pointed to three factors which could cause unem- 
ployment to go even higher in the years just ahead 
the unprecedented peace-time growth in the labor 
force, the increasing importation of goods from abroad, 
and the upsurge in technology. Mr. Wirtz suggested 
that these challenges can be met by stimulating the 
economy to a high level of its productive potential. 

The present Administration has proposed an imag- 
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inative legislative program to cope with many man- 
power problems, Wirtz said, and cited temporary 
extended unemployment compensation and area re- 
development legislation, an expanded Employment 
Service, an Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mittee, a manpower development and training bill, a 
youth employment program, amendments to the basic 
unemployment insurance law, and improvements in 
conditions under which migrant farm workers live and 
work. He emphasized that the Department of Labor 
and the Federal Administration accept the “essentiality 
and affirmative advantage of a continued State-Fed- 
eral partnership in conducting this program.” 

Special recognition was given during the weeklong 
convention to two men for outstanding service to the 
employment security program. Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama was awarded a “Citation of Merit” for his 
demonstrated understanding and faith in the employ- 
ment security program and his sympathy for American 
workers and employers whom the program serves. 
Richard D. Peters, editor of the Indianapolis Trmgs, 
was accorded a scroll in recognition of outstanding 
achievement and meritorious public service in develop- 
ing and promoting job opportunities for unemployed 
workers in Indiana through publication of job openings 
in the TIMEs. 

Winners of IAPES annual competition were an- 
nounced as follows: Essay Contest—Edna Feagin, 
Georgia; Award of Merit, Individual—John Brunzo, 
Arkansas; Award of Merit, Group—Jean Landeau, 
Marjori Brusasco, Ruth Florenz (New York City Pro- 
fessional Placement Office) ; Chapter Achievement 
Georgia; Membership Cup—Arkansas. 

Among the several program features were work- 
shops which gave convention-goers an opportunity to 
choose work-related topics they wanted to hear about 
and discuss. Fourteen concurrent “Let’s Talk About 
Our Work” sessions on Tuesday had as their subjects: 
Local Office Management and Supervision, Employ- 
ment Counseling, Employer Relations, Placement 
Functions, Local Office Benefit Functions, Central 
Office Benefit Functions, Central Office Management 
and General Administration, Personnel Functions, 
Fiscal Operations, Farm Activities, Field Auditing, 
Contribution Accounting, Reports and Statistics, and 
Public Relations. 

Workshops on Thursday considered the ES—UI 
Relationship, the Appeals Function, Management of 








a Balanced ES—UI Program in Field Offices, the ES 
At Work With Schools, the ES At Work in Com- 
munity Development, Modernization of the Placement 
Process, the Personnel in Employment Security, the 
Work of the Field Auditor, Central Office Operations, 
Fiscal Management, Special Services, Claimstaking, 
“the Other R’s in ES,” and Improving the Placement 
Process. 

A number of aspects of employment security oper- 
ations around the free world were highlighted in 
Wednesday’s program. In a major address, Richard 
Lyman, Chief of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s Manpower Division told the assembly that care- 
ful manpower planning was vital to all nations—no 
matter what their stage of economic growth and 
development. He indicated some of the ways in which 
the ILO and other international groups had been of 
assistance to nations in setting standards and in im- 
proving the condition of their labor force, but empha- 
sized that all countries had something to learn from 
the experience of others. 

The forum which followed was moderated by Leo 
R. Werts, U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for International Affairs. Discussants representing 
India, Mexico, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Arab Republic described some of the manpower prob- 
lems facing their respective nations and the programs 
and activities which had been undertaken to meet 
them. 

President of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies and Texas Agency Adminis- 
trator Richard Coffman, in his address to the 
Conference on Tuesday urged workers in employment 
security to get more knowledge and a better under- 
standing of the basic philosophy and operation of the 
program in which they work. With this enlightened 
viewpoint, he suggested that employees criticize 
constructively in order to bring about needed 
improvements. 

A panel of manpower experts with John M. Clark, 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service Director, as 
moderator discussed “The Changing Labor Market.” 
Leadoff man Louis Levine, Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, set the stage for sub- 
sequent talks with a broad-gauged kaleidoscope of 
national and international events which are shaping 
the character of the labor market in the 1960's. He 
was followed by Dr. Daniel Kruger, Michigan State 
University professor, who urged workers in local public 
employment offices to “experiment, adapt, and evalu- 
ate” in order to become more effective. The personnel 
director of Kennecott Refining Company of Baltimore 
suggested that industry might do well to adopt a more 
flexible policy with regard to mandatory retirement 
at age 65 in view of the anticipated demand for ex- 
perienced workers in this decade. John Rollings, 
president of the Missouri State Labor Council, AFL 
CIO, commended employment security personnel for 
their past achievements in behalf of working men and 
women and urged greater efforts for the future, espe- 


(Continued on page 8) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May 1961, 
United States 
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Percentage 
Activity! | Number or | Change from 
| | 
aeineace Previous | Year 
month | ago 
Employment Service 
New applications...... 873,100 | +8 | +8 
Referrals: 
Agricultural..... eee 659,500 | +188 | 19 
Nonagricultural...... 966,000 | ris | 2 
Placements: | 
Agricultural.......... 626,300 +251 | —19 
Nonagricultural...... 520,300 +18 | —3 
OS Ee er re 300,600 +22 | —3 
Ti ee cs 219,700 Ta.) =—2 
Handicapped..... sf 24,400 +15 | —10 
Counseling interviews. . 168,800 +1] +1 
Individuals given tests. . 189,900 +15 | 13 
Employer visits......... 206,700 +40 | +46 
Veterans 
New applications...... 124,500 —2] (?) 
Referrals, nonagricul- | 
| ae scaeees seals 173,500 +15 | 5 
Placements, nonagri- | 
es - 102,300 17 —8 
Placements, handi- 
ee See 9,400 15 | —12 
Counseling interviews. 16,100 Tr? | 7 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims, except 
transitional *......:.. 1,367,700 —7 18 
Weekly average in- 
sured unemploy- | 
ee eee ae 2,328,200 16 + 38 
Weeks compensated.... 9,835,100 --8 +49 
Weekly average bene- 
oS eee pe hahs 2,138,100 20 + 43 
Average weekly bene- 
fit payment for total 
unemployment....... $33.46 —2 | +1 
Benehts paid *.....<..+. $320,088,600 —12 | +56 
Funds available as of 
May 31, 1961..0..00+ $5,923,811,100 +5 | —14 
Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Em- 
ployees ® 
Feitinl Claims. .ss2000% 12,100 —6 { 
Weekly average in- 
sured unemploy- 
MEN... cce0% pane eeie's 33,000 9 Pil 
Benefits paid ‘.......... $5,090;200 18 +21 
Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Ex-Service- 
men ® | 
Rnitiel SIGUE, ...206000 25,900 —11 +20 
Weekly average in- 
sured unemploy- 
ica sien ese sees 70,500 iS + 55 
Benefits paid ‘.......... $10,189,800 15 70 


1 All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when the Common 
wealth’s program became part of the Federal-State UI system. Employment 
Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. Data on the UCFE and 
UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

3 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

4 Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; 6 States 
made such payments in May 1961. 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 

6 Data erclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 
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By JOSEPH WEINSTEIN 
Supervisor Applicant Services 
Winter Park Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


re UR new place will be nothing but a morgue,” 

moaned one of the local office staff members 
when the word came that the local office was to move to 
the new State office building 5 miles away from the 
center of business activity. That was in March 1959. 
Since then we have had 2 adventurous years of ever- 
changing labor market activity in an area characterized 
by a population explosion and expansion in the breath- 
taking missile industry. ‘The morguelike atmosphere 
never materialized. 

Since its inception, the Orlando office had occupied 
quarters in the downtown area adjacent to the hub of 
business activity. What matter if blue-collar jobs 
were miles away from the agency office? A _ public 
agency had to be in town even if nerves were frayed 
and tempers were mangled trying to fight traffic and 
find a parking place. 

The order to move stirred up many fears. What 
will happen to our applicants? How will employers 
react to this move? How can we service a segment 
of the public which relies on bus service (nearest bus 
stop to the State office building is about one-half 
mile)? What of employee morale because of distance 
involved in commuting? Subsequent developments 
dispelled and resolved all questions and fears. 

The State office building is located on a divided 
street in Winter Park about one-half mile from the 
highway leading to Jacksonville, Fla. The frontal 
area is beautifully landscaped, and provision is made 
for the parking of 500 cars around the perimeter of the 
building. 
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Interior view of the new State office building for Orange County 
which houses the Winter Park local office. 


The cross-shaped plan is novel and modern in ar- 
chitectural design, and well suited for Florida business 
operation in the suburbs. Provision is made for maxi- 
mum light exposure, central access to all offices, and 
mechanical economy. The overhanging second floor 
gives the building a continuous covered walk around 
its total perimeter. 

Quartered in the building are all of the State agen- 
cies doing business in Orange County. The Florida 
Industrial Commission, of which the Employment 
Service is a part, is housed in one wing, including a 
portion of the second floor. 

A snackbar provides food service to employees as 
well as to visitors doing business in the building. 

Of particular and gratifying interest is the splendid 
spirit of cooperation existing among all tenant agencies. 
Coordination among related industrial commission 
elements occupying adjacent office space is excellent 
and immediate. 

“Bumper to bumper” service, a prime requisite for 
suburbia, reigns in our little public service “shopping 
center.” A Vocational Rehabilitation client is im- 
mediately referred to the Employment Service for 
service or vice versa. Interagency problems are re- 
solved by the respective representatives meeting to- 
gether as a problem develops. 

From a budget standpoint, statewide, there is no 
doubt that the long-range savings justified the move. 

How was our move effected? How to minimize 
confusion, create no delay, maintain operation—these 
problems were managerial in nature. Advance plan- 
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ning, well-oiled coordination, spontaneous and sincere 
response by staff members all resulted in a well-ordered 
move, with hardly the loss of an applicant or an order. 

The move started the morning of February 27, 1959; 
by 1 p.m. all desks were in operation (telephone serv- 
ice had been established earlier that day). A staff 
team at each end supervised the loading and unloading 
operation. 

The crux of the plan revolved on a detailed floor 
study scaled off to the area allocated the ES and UC 
sections. Cardboard squares to scale, indicating desks, 
chairs, file cabinets, and tables, were laid on a projected 
floor plan. These were moved, shuffled, replaced over 
and over again to take advantage of all usable space. 
When satisfaction was finally attained in this game 
of checkers, corresponding markers were placed on 
the floor area in the new building. Equipment was 
tagged green for ES, red for UC. Came the vital 
day and we moved. Who was involved in our move? 
ES, UC, Domestic and Labor Suboffice, farm labor 
representative, and area apprentice representative. 
We took up station in the suburbs, looking to the future 
with trepidation and some fear, but tempered with 
hope. 

Our office staff is limited to approximately 23 staff 
members for the ES section and 8 for the UC section. 
This staff group serves a two-county population of over 
300,000, in a 2,241-square-mile area, with the indus- 
trial and business center located in Orlando, a city 
of 84,000. 

The table which follows shows that, although there 
was no change in assigned personnel, activities in- 
creased materially in almost all workload items. Our 
suburban location obviously did not reduce our activi- 
ties at all, but rather permitted us to increase them. 
A traffic count made in the Employment Service sec- 
tion during September 1959 showed 6,246 walk-ins 
indicating the large flow of voluntary traffic. 

Actually, community demands and needs for our 
services have far exceeded the ability of our staff to 
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City loca- | Suburban 
tion 1958 | location 


1960 

New applications. . 10, 640 17,075 
Counseling interviews. . 1, 487 1, 790 
Tests 2, 200 2, 35 

Aptitude 778 1, 50 

Proficiency 1, 422 84( 
Openings received 12, 515 14, 752 
Referrals . 19, 343 24, 661 
Placements. . 10, 355 11, 69 
Placements, handicapped. . 1,085 412 
Claims (all)...... 71,010 77,991 


deliver, for the staff has not grown with the com- 
munity and with increased service potentials. We 
are merely “hitting the high spots” in meeting needs 
for services in the area. It has been estimated that 
in order to meet local demand and bring the services 
up to a barely adequate level would require an addi- 
tional 10 members to the staff. With all this, our 
routine programs and tasks have not been thrown into 
limbo. Due credit is given to our counseling staff fon 
maintaining excellent community relations through 
the school and handicapped programs. 


What Are the Disadvantages? 


Several problems about the move arise in retrospect 
Are we serving all segments of the public? The 
answer to this might be a watered down “NO.” 
Itinerants and casual workers cannot well afford the 
journey to our suburban office. A few do come, but 
the white- and blue-collar workers making use of our 
office predominate. Minor disadvantages to be re- 
counted include lack of suitable public transportation 
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Quartered in this building are all the State agencies doing business in Orange County. The Employment Service and Unemployment 


Compensation occupy both floors of one wing. 
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Ample parking facilities are an important ad- 
vantage of the local office suburban location. 


the bus service has not kept pace with the rapid ex- 
pansion of suburban population), public eating places 
are too distant for employees who have only /2-hour 
lunch periods, and the snackbar does not provide 
adequate lunch service. 

The move, on the other hand, has created many 
advantages: (1) a big boost in prestige because of 
improved facilities; (2) excellent working conditions 
for employees; (3) larger area for the reception and 





processing of applicants; 
recruitment without disturbing normal operations; (5) 


(4) ample room for positive 


ample room for testing and training; (6) separation of 
ES and UC in different work areas; (7) all related 
State agencies under one roof; and, most significant, 
(8) the parking area for 500 cars. 

The move has shown us that distance is no barrier 
for the shopper on wheels, whether it be a job he is 
seeking or a sack of choice citrus fruit. 
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By PATRICIA J. PARTRIDGE 


Parolee Placement Specialist, San Jose Local Office 


California Department of Employment 


ILLIAM D, an ex-convict, 43 years of age, was 

handicapped by arteriosclerosis. He had been 
away from his trade of machinist for 4 years. He also 
had spent much time in mental institutions for emo- 
tional disorders. With a problem of alcoholism and 
a dozen recent arrests for drunk and disorderly con- 
duct, Mr. D’s attitude bordered on desperation. Who 
would want to hire him anyway? What did he have 
to offer? 

What Mr. D did not realize was that his particular 
type of problem spells challenge to a parolee special- 
ist. Working as a team with Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Services and the Alcoholic Clinic, the Depart- 
ment of Employment was able to place this “social 
misfit” with a fine company at his old trade—and 
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William D is now a contributing member of society, 
able to accept himself and his responsibilities. 

Everyday examples such as William D are referred 
to the parolee program for counseling and placement. 
Not all are success stories, but the prospect of getting 
an “even break” holds hope for many. 

Offering special services to the probationer or 
parolee is not new, but as set up here in San Jose as 
a pilot project, the intensification and the scope of the 
program are unique. Not only are referrals from pro- 
bation and parole authorities, social agencies, attor- 
neys, and clinics accepted, but our program also goes 
right into the jails. 

Santa Clara County, in which the San Jose office 
is located, has a work furlough program, adapted from 
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Patricia Partridge, parolee placement specialist, San Jose local 
office, discusses placement possibilities for parolees with Paul 
Ogden, employment manager, Ford Motor Co. 


the Huber plan of Wisconsin, for county jail prisoners. 
A man or woman screened as a “good risk” may 
work on the outside for pay, and spend his nonworking 
hours in custody. This plan tends to reduce the cost 
of family support and related matters to the taxpayer. 
Being incarcerated, of course, makes it more difficult 
for a person to find a job, and busy rehabilitation 
officers are not always aware of the opportunities open 
to such people. 

In April 1960, we decided to include these indi- 
viduals in the regular parolee program. If they 
couldn’t come to us, we would go to them. At present, 
services include taking work applications for those 
who will be released soon or who will be eligible for 
the work furlough program, providing GENERAL Ap- 
TITUDE TEST BATTERY testing where needed, counsel- 
ing services for those with job choice or adjustment 
problems, placement services for those released on 
probation or work furlough, and job development 
through employer visiting and community and agency 
cooperation. 

Whether for prisoner or parolee, such a program has 
many facets. It exists to offer the socially handicapped 
individual a chance to prepare himself for his return 
to society through a satisfying job experience. Coun- 
seling services help to improve his attitude, under- 
standing, and motivation in the adjustment process, 
and to point up how he can make the most of his 
vocational aptitudes. 

Once a man on parole finds a job, he begins to sup- 
port himself and his family, pay taxes, and con- 
tribute to the economic life of the community. With- 
out such a program, many families would have to 
be continued on welfare; the parolee might not have 
a chance to use new skills acquired in the prison 
system; and the ultimate rehabilitation of a human 
being would be hampered. 

The man or woman in this program is not given 
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preferential treatment over other qualified individuals, 
but an intensification of services is provided for those 
who might otherwise have to cope with extreme handi- 
caps. The emphasis, of course, is not on solving their 
problems, but on helping them to help themselves. 

What problems must a parolee specialist face in 
developing a difficult program into a successful service 
which pays its own way? First and foremost, the 
counselor must know and accept both himself and the 
people he deals with. He must have the insight to help 
the individual face reality, develop self-confidence, 
and overcome a defeatist attitude. He must be able 
to establish an effective liaison among members of 
other agencies—be able to work on a “team,” and, 
somehow, he must overcome employer resistance. 

In order to meet these challenges, our San Jose local 
office cooperates with Federal, adult, and youth au- 
thority parole officers; adult and juvenile probation 
officers; sheriff’s rehabilitation officers; law enforce- 
ment agencies; vocational rehabilitation; school, and 
county welfare personnel; Salvation Army, Goodwill, 
and many other service agencies; in addition to union 
agents and employers. 

Case conferences are arranged with key personnel, 
and participation in the various agencies’ staff meet- 
ings and pertinent committees is maintained. Mem- 
bership in the statewide Trade Advisory Council, 
which consists of management, labor, corrections, and 
public agency personnel, and is devoted to the voca- 
tional training and placement of the prison inmate, is 
also vital to the parolee program. 

Cooperation of employers is gained by a knowledge 
of company hiring policy, and by discussing realistically 
the advantages as well as the problems which might 
arise, but there is no “hard sell.’ Although there are 


currently over 250 employers in the area who have: 


hired parolees, 2 years ago there were fewer than a 
dozen who were willing to cooperate. Placements 
have been made in virtually all types of skilled trade, 
such as printing, welding, carpentry, painting, machine 
shop, and mechanics, as well as clerical, sales, and 
professional occupations, such as drafting, scientific 
laboratory work, accounting, management, and psy- 
chology. Many have also been placed in unskilled, 
domestic, and service fields. A’ number of those 
selected on the basis of aptitude results or pre- 
apprenticeship training received in institutions have 
been placed in jobs offering on-the-job training. 

Do the results of this project justify the effort? 
Consider the year 1960. Close to 200 individuals were 
placed in San Jose through the parolee program, an 
increase of 103 percent over 1959; almost 75 percent 
were permanent jobs. Countless others found em- 
ployment through joint effort of unions, parole agents, 
and their own search. This is just a “drop in the 
bucket” as far as total employment security activities 
are concerned, but the program, nonetheless, is a step 
in the right direction. 

With a California prison population close to 22,000 
and the fact that all but about 3 percent of the inmates 
must return to society, we cannot turn away from this 
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social problem. As members of an agency devoted to 
service, we must be prepared to cope with this problem 
in a positive manner. By helping these individuals 
compete for jobs on a more nearly equal basis with 
other workers, and by emphasizing ability rather than 
liability, the challenge can be met. 

When we see Susan R, an inmate of Santa Clara 
County jail, go to work as a skilled beautician, happy 
because public welfare will not have to support her 
children while she is incarcerated; or Walter S, a 
dignified 57-year-old Federal parolee, disheartened by 
his age and status, return to a responsible position 
utilizing his best talents, we know we must be on the 
right track. 


What might future trends be? Probably a greater 
emphasis on the predelinquent—the potential school 
dropout who cannot adjust to the socioeconomic de- 
mands of his environment. With a “grassroots” 
philosophy and program of action, many problems 
could be caught in time. Sound vocational counsel- 
ing, along with supportive guidance from other agen- 
cies, may help some of the youth of tomorrow avoid the 
heartaches of the “ex-con.” We may also see more 
rehabilitative efforts in the institution, not only in 
vocational training but also in assisting these indi- 
viduals to make a better adjustment to the world 
“outside.” 


Preplanning for Mass Orders 


By H. S. WINCKLER 
Assistant Manager in Charge of Applicant Relations, Milwaukee Local Office 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


HE Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin State Em- 

ployment Service operates in a metropolitan area 
of approximately 1 million people. It consists of a 
centrally located office with 95 employees and 2 
registration branches, 1 on the north side and | on the 
south side of the city. The Unemployment Compen- 
sation Department, a sister agency within the Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin, administers the unem- 
ployment insurance program at the same locations. 
While preponderantly a heavy industry area, Mil- 
waukee has sufficient industrial diversity to make for 
considerable economic stability and for a very interest- 
ing climate in which to operate an employment service. 

Like many others, this office has been challenged fre- 
quently by unusual employer demands. Despite all the 
efforts of an aggressive employer relations staff, large 
employers still make unexpected and heavy requests 
which can be filled only by unusual activity. While 
out-of-area employers are always very welcome, they 
often come into the community to recruit employees 
with little or no advance notice. Consequently, we 
frequently have faced the need to marshal forces 
quickly to satisfy these requests. 

Somehow each challenge has been met. We have 
come to realize, however, that the costs of a pressure 
type of operation are too high. ‘Too much reliance 
must be placed on the willingness of the staff to pitch 
n feverishly to solve a problem. No matter how 
quickly attention can be turned to an order, it still 
takes time to develop a plan and to get it into opera- 
tion. It also takes time to shift staff to service pres- 

ire demands. There is a tendency to involve too 
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many staff members as a safety factor to assure satis- 
faction of the employer’s needs. Most important is 
the danger that the attention given to the unusual or- 
der will cause regular “bread-and-butter” orders to 
suffer. 

It was decided that, if we were to continue to put 
out these sudden fires successfully, we should have 
an organized fire department ready to operate at the 
ring of the bell. We believed that we had the mak- 
ings of such a department in one of the units of the 
office. This unit was composed of four interviewers 
and a clerk-receptionist. It was charged with the 
responsibility for clearance activity and for part-time, 
temporary, and seasonal placement. ‘The staff of 
the unit had experience in attending to the needs of 
out-of-area recruiters and in servicing large orders 
for seasonal workers. They had exhibited a flair for 
experimenting with a variety of placement techniques, 
an aggressive approach to their work, and ingenuity 
in solving unusual problems. 

Management and the staff of the unit got together 
for a series of policy meetings which resulted in 
general agreement on the following points: 

1. Employers would not be asked to adjust to our 
routines and procedures. We would adapt our opera- 
tions to meet their needs. 

2. We would list for employers all of the services 
we were prepared to offer, such as help in writing and 
timing classified advertisements, file search, prescreen- 
ing of applicants, office space for interviewing, sched- 
uling interviews, editing company applications, and 
assignment to work. With the offer of these services, 
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we would make it clear that the programs could be 
tailor made to meet their individual requirements. 

3. We would prepare a sales kit showing a variety 
of unusual situations which the office had encountered 
and the methods used to solve the various problems. 

4. We would add staff, as needed, to the special 
unit to handle the demands. Work on the multiple 
orders within the unit would be centralized, so that 
the remainder of the office staff could continue to 
service their regular accounts. 

5. Probably most important of all, we would be 
willing to scrap plans for an individual order at any 
time to try new techniques. 

Shortly after this series of meetings, our first test 
came. A large employer from outside the area an- 
nounced the opening of a new shopping center on the 
south side of Milwaukee, about 7 miles from the center 
of the city. We were asked to staff the operation 
with approximately 80 employees. Requirements 
were for sales checkers, stock handlers, meat cutters 
and packagers, officeworkers, and maintenance per- 
sonnel. Orders were carefully drawn to emphasize 
the employer’s requirements and preferences. Mim- 
eographed copies were distributed to each member of 
the local office. The only assistance requested from 
the general staff was to direct “walk-in” applicants 
to the special unit for interview and referral. 

The special unit collaborated with the employer 
to prepare and post signs at the shopping area site, 
directing applicants to the Employment Service. Ad- 
vertisements were written for the “help wanted” col- 
umns in the local papers, also directing applicants to 
the service. At the same time, sections of the appli- 
cation files were assigned to individual interviewers 
who mailed a special mimeographed “call-in card” to 
applicants with the required qualifications who lived 
within commuting distance of the shopping center. 

About half of the persons answering the advertise- 
ments, and one-quarter of those responding to call-in 
were screened out during interviews as not qualified. 
Those who passed the screening interview were given 
appointment slips assigning date and hour to return 
to the Employment Service for interview by shopping 
center representatives. 

When three representatives arrived with interview- 
ing schedules, applicants were referred to them for 
final selection. In the surprisingly short time of 6 
hours, the full complement of 80 workers was hired, 
plus an additional 15 to cover possible attrition. This 
speed of hiring was possible because of the strict pre- 
screening which resulted in 95 placements out of 120 
interviews. 

Since that first test, there have been a number of 
others. Additional shopping centers have been staffed 
and several large-scale hirings for local employers 
have been negotiated, where better than 8 out of 10 
referrals resulted in placement. During just 2% 
weeks, the unit was also responsible for interviewing 
and testing over 2,000 applicants before selecting and 
assigning 1,100 enumerators to work in the 1960 
census. While the basic plan was always the same, 
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each situation required special adaptations to meet 
the varied needs of the employer. 

We are convinced that this continuing success is 
based not on new techniques, but is rather the result 
of (1) having a standby organization ready to func- 
tion at a moment’s notice, (2) removing bulk order 
activity from the mainline operations, and (3) being 
willing to change Employment Service procedures 
quickly to meet new situations as they arise. 


At Press TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
cially in the field of helping employers develop realistic 
job specifications for today’s labor market. 

A three-man panel from Canada’s Unemployment 
Compensation Commission with Marcel Guay, second 
vice president of the IAPES as moderator, reviewed 
recent developments in that nation’s employment secu- 
rity program. Speakers included the agency’s Chief 
Commissioner Laval Fortier, Employment Service Di- 
rector William Thomson, and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Director James McGregor. 

In another major address, William Batt, Jr., admin- 
istrator of the newly created Area Redevelopment 
Administration in the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
suggested that each local employment office should be 
both the “economic brains and the economic con- 
science of its community.” 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment Act and the 
role the employment security system is to take in 
carrying them out. 

Harold Russell, current National Commander of 
American Veterans of World War II, recounted the 
various types of service rendered to veterans under 
the GI Bill of Rights and outlined some of the prob- 
lems which lie ahead. 

In a major closing-day speech BES Director Robert 
C. Goodwin asked, among other things, for an all-out 
attack on problems related to out-of-area recruitment, 
long-term unemployment, placement of professional 
and technical workers, and maintenance of an ade- 
quate farm work force. Following Mr. Goodwin's 
address, BES Deputy Director William R. Curtis, 
Assistant Director for Employment Service William U. 
Norwood, Jr., and Assistant Director for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Forest L. Miller outlined some of the 
more important new developments affecting program 
activities. 

At the close of the convention, new officers for the 
coming year were sworn in by outgoing president Ben- 
jamin H. Cohen of Baltimore. They are: president, 
Edwin F. Fultz, Little Rock, Ark.; first vice president, 
Marcel Guay, Montreal, Quebec; second vice presi- 
dent, George Toll, Long Beach, Calif.; secretary, 
Myrtle B. Fowler, Tallulah, La.; and treasurer, Lowell 
J. Black, Montgomery, Ala. 

The 1962 convention will be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa and the IAPES Jubilee in 1963 will be in 
Chicago. 
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Need a Job? ... 


Apply to the Loeal Office 


By BILLY BROWN 
Manager, East Point Local Office 


Georgia State Employment Service 


HE East Point local office was born of the ne- 

cessity to cope with the concept of the type of 
industrial and commercial expansion that has charac- 
terized the rapidly mushrooming growth in the At- 
lanta Metropolitan Area. The area, following the 
widespread trend toward “industrial park” type de- 
velopment, had grown beyond the bonds of an area 
that could be served adequately by a centrally located 
local office. 

The facilities in the Atlanta area consisted of a 
large Industrial Office and a Commercial and Profes- 
sional Office, both located in the central downtown 
area. Local office records indicated that employers 
in outlying areas were not being adequately served 
and that the offices were not attracting applicants who 
resided in these areas of demand. 

One of the most highly developed outlying areas 
was located southwest and immediately adjacent to 
the city of Atlanta. This area, commonly referred 
to as the Tri-City area, consisted of the cities of East 
Point, College Park, and Hapeville. The area was 
one of the fastest growing and most heavily indus- 
trialized of all the suburban areas surrounding At- 
lanta. Large new centers of population were also de- 
veloping within the area. 

On May 1, 1959, the East Point local office was 
opened to serve the Tri-City and immediately adjacent 
areas. In an effort to improve the quality of place- 
ment activities as well as the quantity, the office was 
opened as a full service office staffed to handle all 
occupational groups. 

During the planning for the office, it was felt that 
it would be necessary to convince employers of our 
ability to handle even their most important job open- 
ings and to assist them in maintaining the favorable 
public relations that most employers strive for in their 
hiring procedures. 


Recruitment Service Stressed 


In the few weeks prior to the opening of the East 
Point office, a concerted drive was made to contact 
all employing establishments in the area to advise them 
of the services to be offered employers through the 
new office. During these contacts, heavy emphasis 
was placed on the fact that the local office would 
concentrate extra effort to recruit higher skilled, cleri- 
cal, sales, and professional-type workers. 

When the office was opened, a series of letters was 
written to every employer in the area of service, again 
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emphasizing that the office was staffed to furnish 
workers in all occupational groups. These letters were 
followed by personal visits by local office staff members. 
This organized approach helped to prepare the way 
for the Employer Relations Representative to set up 
plans of service for individual employers. A number 
of good leads had been secured through responses to 
the letter writing program, while others had developed 
from staff visiting. ‘The Employer Relations Repre- 
sentative quickly followed up the leads with a planned 
program of service. Each plan of service included 
a proposal for “closing the gate” whereby the em- 
ployer would refer all job applicants to the local office 
and place all job openings with the local office. 


Success Came Early 


The program to “close the gate” was surprisingly 
successful from the beginning, but it was generally the 
low turnover establishments that agreed to such an 
arrangement. Others were hesitant because they were 
not completely convinced that the new local office 
could adequately handle their volume of applicants. 
At those establishments that did agree to “close the 
gate,” a large sign was placed in a conspicuous loca- 
tion near the entrance that read “APPLICANTS 
SEEKING EMPLOYMENT WILL PLEASE AP- 
PLY TO GEORGIA STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE.” The address of the local office was 
prominently displayed on the signs. Two of the larger 
employers prepared their own notices for guards to 
hand to applicants at the guard gate. 

While the East Point office was continuing the 
“selling job” to older establishments, new firms were 
coming into the area at an increasing rate. Each 
member of the local office staff maintained a close 
watch for new plant sites or announcements of new 
establishments locating in the area. When a new site 
was spotted or an announcement appeared in the 
local newspapers, every effort was made to determine 
the person to be contacted in connection with staff- 
ing the new establishment. A letter was then directed 
to Home Office personnel management of the firm ad- 
vising them of the services available through our of- 
fice. Each letter gave assurance of complete assist- 
ance and cooperation and emphasized that the local 
office could assist with filling jobs in all skill levels. 
Every letter brought an immediate response. 

A followup letter in each case encouraged employer 
representatives to contact the local office on their first 
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visit to the area. This usually resulted in setting up 
recruitment plans and application taking processes 
well in advance of the time that the employer desired 
to conduct hiring interviews. Arrangements were 
made for signs to be posted at all construction sites 
to direct applicants to the local office. 

In working with a new employer, every effort was 
made to establish the closest possible relations. Space 
was provided in the local office, full information about 
the area was furnished, housing information was sup- 
plied, and company representatives were shown around 
the area. This close relationship assured the employer 
that he could call on us with complete confidence. 

The arrangement whereby the employer agrees to 
refer all applicants to the local office serves a three- 
fold purpose. In addition to “closing the gate,” the 
signs send many excellent applicants to the local office 
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who might not otherwise avail themselves of our serv- 
ices. We feel that the level of quality of our applicant 
supply has been materially raised as a result of such 
agreements. Word also gets around to other employ- 
ers that the local office has such arrangements with 
some of the larger employers in the area. This has 
resulted in increased placement activities with some 
of those employers who did not have full confidence 
in us when we opened the East Point office. 

Our program has helped considerably in giving us 
a much improved distribution of quality placements. 
The East Point office now has one of the highest per- 
centage rates of professional, clerical, skilled, and semi- 
skilled placements in our Agency. This, we attribute 
entirely to our program of staffing new industry and 
“closing the gate.” 
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ES Follows the Corporation to the Country 


The Corporate Squire 


By HERBERT A. HOWE 
Employment Security Superintendent 
New York Division of Employment 


OME years ago we were heading north on the 
parkway in suburban Westchester when my com- 
panion exclaimed, “Say! There is a good looking 
group of buildings. Must be a new college.” “That,” 
I said, “is Reader’s Digest.” ‘Way up here?” he asked, 
“How come?” 

The other day, Mr. Harry Wilcox, the business man- 
ager of Reader’s Digest, in Chappaqua, N.Y., gave the 
answer. The decision was made in the midthirties, 
and it was not an easy one to make. Reader’s Digest 
was a pioneer in suburban site location for large white- 
collar employers, and had limited facilities for gaging 
the possibility of successful recruitment in an area then 
more rural than suburban. No applicable experience 
existed in 1937, and at that time, the Employment 
Service could have produced little coordinated infor- 
mation about the New York suburban labor market. 
An ample labor supply was only one of the many 
ostensible reasons for going into the city, where office 
space was being offered at prices fantastic by today’s 
standards. 

In spite of a very good deal on suburban acreage, 
the company knew that to recruit an adequate work 
force, a suburban location would offer three major 
obstacles: First, to reach and tap numerous widely 
scattered labor sources; second, to transport these small 
groups to rural headquarters; and third, to feed the 
employees during working hours. Moreover, suburban 
clerical workers had been conditioned for years to re- 
gard such employment as appropriately available only 
in the city. 

Nevertheless, Reader’s Digest decided to build its 
home outside the rim of the job market, on the yet 
unconfirmed assumption that in recruitment also the 
old adage would apply, and a path would be beaten 
to the door. They were right, although enlightened 
personnel policies and ingenious recruitment methods 
helped considerably to pave the way. 

They ran their want ads, and still do, in the local 
press of any hamlet conceivably within reach, regard- 
less of whether public transportation existed. And 
then, they arranged buslines, exclusively serving Read- 
er’s Digest, from points up, down, and across the 
county. Said the business manager, “In the city, it’s 
the employees’ business to get to work. In the suburbs, 
it’s management’s business to help get them there.” 

Hours which ended at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and a 35-hour week, attracted a new labor supply. 
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Housewives could get to work without the family car, 
leave early enough to meet Junior after school, and 
have all day Saturday for marketing. 

Now, Reader’s Digest has a large reservoir of sea- 
sonal workers in the county, and a continuing supply 
of skilled applicants to cover its personnel needs for 
a long time to come. All the officials at Reader’s 
Digest agree that a suburban headquarters has paid 
off in all respects. “You can’t measure it precisely,” 
they say, “but this setting and our country seclusion 
have made for easier and friendlier working relation- 
ships all around.” 

“We had more time than Reader’s Digest to make 
our move,” said the manager of public relations for 
General Foods, White Plains, “and we did it years 
later. We didn’t recruit a large work force after 
we got here; we moved one in.” For several years 
prior to moving in the suburbs, General Foods care- 
fully sighted its recruitment efforts in the direction of 
Westchester. Normal turnover during that time was 
replaced by Westchester residents whenever possible. 
Simultaneously, personnel at the New York City head- 





A pioneer in rural location for large white-collar employers, the 
Reader's Digest moved its facilities to Westchester County in 1937. 
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quarters were carefully conditioned to the move, and 
every assistance was offered by the company to help 
meet individual problems. When staff losses due to the 
move could be determined, cooperative recruitment 
efforts were set up with the New York State Employ- 
ment Service in White Plains, and the remaining gaps 
in work force were filled in. 

The whole move was so well organized that it pro- 
duced minimum dislocation and no significant loss of 
essential personnel. This is not to say that there were 
no problems at all: The company had to help with 
transportation and feeding, like Reader’s Digest and 
all its counterparts. A large portion of the 1,600 em- 
ployees were female clerical workers for whom the 
isolation from shopping centers posed another prob- 
lem. Fortunately the development of large shopping 
centers in the county, one of which is not too far from 
General Foods, eased this situation. 


Many Sources of Workers 


Employees commute from far and wide, drawn from 
2 bordering States and 61 different communities in 
Westchester County. Recently, the company con- 
ducted Easter vacation interviews with over 100 girls 
for typing and stenographic jobs, channeled from high 
schools in all parts of the county. Since the vicinity 
cannot supply the company, recruitment means dealing 
with many more sources than had been necessary in 
New York City. “Our replacements in the clerical 
occupations come mostly from the commercial high 
schools in the county,” the director of selection and 
placement told me. “But the rapid influx and growth 
of organizations such as ours has made the search 
really competitive.” The General Foods Corp. has 
now added a research center along the Hudson River 


and plans another large manufacturing headquarters 
on the other side of Westchester County. 

High in the hills, and even farther away from the 
city, is the ultramodern Thomas Watson Research 
Center, IBM, in Yorktown, N.Y. The search for top- 
flight scientific and engineering personnel is a nation- 
ally known scramble and “walk-ins” would be some- 
thing of a miracle, even were the location less secluded. 
Those who meet the center’s needs in these categories 
have to be hunted diligently and most carefully se- 
lected. Seldom do persons so qualified appear on any 
agency roster, and full-time recruiters are engaged in 
a national, even international, search for them. They, 
along with administrative personnel, will make up al- 
most 90 percent of the 1,500 persons who will ulti- 
mately work at the center. Seclusion and pleasant 
surroundings for the research staff were the paramount 
considerations in choosing the suburbs, the Director 
of Personal Services indicated, and proximity to good 
sources of clerical workers was unimportant. “We 
talked with Reader’s Digest and others about their 
recruitment problems here,” he said, “and learned 
much from their experience.” However, unlike the 
Digest, with its needs for large numbers of unskilled 
clerks, and unlike General Foods, with its heavy needs 
for typists and stenographers, the IBM Research 
Center needs few, but skilled staff. The immediate 
high-cost residential area provides housing for only a 
few of its top personnel. Most of the staff commutes 
from a hundred scattered localities. “As long as the 
cultural and entertainment opportunities in New York 
are within commuting range, we need not regard our- 
selves as isolated,” the director concluded. 

These are three of Westchester’s most illustrious 
white-collar concentrations. There are others, and 





More recently, General Foods moved its headquarters to White Plains, bringing most of the staff along from the big city. 
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A client of the Westchester Professional Placement Office is the 


will be still more, all sharing in the same personnel 
problems, and all bringing about the most radical 
change in the character of the labor market that has 
been experienced here in 20 years. The ramifications 
in terms of housing development and shopping-centet 
outcroppings need not be elaborated. As a phenom- 
enon it isn’t unique to Westchester except, perhaps, 
with respect to its preponderance of office and research 
workers. 

What is its meaning to us in the Employment Serv- 
ice? Organizationally, we have had to provide a 
service which can handle the diversified needs of com- 
paratively small suburban communities, including 
white-collar needs, and can at the same time link itself 
with other smaller offices in providing a coordinated 
service to the big employers wherever they are. Fo 
example, in serving General Foods, the small local 
office must draw upon the resources of all Westchester 
offices, and one or two in Connecticut also. This im- 
poses on us the need for a speedy informal direct 
clearance, and the occasional cross-registration of ap- 
plicants by locality. Conversely, direct individual tele- 
phone solicitation to the large white-collar users cannot 
be restricted to local jurisdictions. We are thinking of 
a centralized white-collar office for the county, but it 
appears at this stage of development that we could not 
satisfactorily serve our scattered and important market 
of smaller employers under such an arrangement. 

The UI claimant file hasn’t added much to the sup- 
ply of qualified workers needed in these large white- 
collar concentrations. With the clerical market ever 
increasing, there have been few unemployed clerical 
job seekers, except those with marginal skills. Needs 
are filled mostly from employed persons seeking im- 
provement, and from high school graduates. In mass 
clerical recruitment, our screening facilities have been 
helpful and have minimized disruption; in replace- 
ment recruitment of experienced personnel for these 
large users, we have been less helpful. 

On the other hand, our high school program has 
been meshing well with the recruitment efforts of the 
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IBM Research Center secluded in the hills near Yorktown. 


large suburban headquarters organizations. Our test- 
ing and counseling services have given us a most 
salable combination with which to sift and effectively 
direct the flow of graduates from scattered sources 
to remote centers. We have not sold nor undersold the 
large employers or the smaller less glamorous offices. 
Our counseling has been mindful of the whole com- 
munity need and of the fact that employment in the 
many offices outside the “select” circle is not necessarily 
second best, and often is a better proposition to the 
individual concerned. 

The increase in needs for professional, scientific, 
and management employees has been met in a manner 
just opposite to our method for meeting the clerical 
need. Whereas we did not centralize the white-collar 
offices, we did centralize geographically for the profes- 
sional jobseekers. There were no neighborhood mar- 
kets to be lost and there were obvious advantages in 
concentrating these applicants and widening their op- 
portunities. Employers and applicants alike have 
welcomed the Westchester Professional Placement Of- 
fice with its very specialized services. Particularly 
helpful has been its tie-in with national clearance and 
with the professional network. 

Some of our older local office locations looked sort 
of dowdy compared to what has been growing up 
around us. We were persuaded that we couldn’t 
channel applicants to these “drawing-room”’ environ- 
ments via the basement. We need not match the 
elegance, but both prospective employers and appli- 
cants now expect that our agency facilities will be in 
keeping with their own standards of suburban décor. 

There have been many changes in our bailiwick, 
and they have brought us different circumstances and 
other problems. There is much to be learned, but most 
important to the Employment Service is the fact that 
the world moves swiftly these days, and our industrial 
patterns change quickly and significantly. We must 
anticipate change and keep pace if we are to be of real 


service. 
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. 
Pennsylvania 
By JOSEPH F. BUGGY, JR. 
Manager, Harrisburg Local Office 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


ACH year as the Christmas carol season approached, a considerable placement 

potential was created, but our local office realized very little of it. The 
post office in Harrisburg faces not only local distribution problems, but also, 
because of its geographic location, acts as a rerouting and redistribution point for 
other areas. Consequently, it must utilize many resources to assure that all mail 
is delivered with the utmost efficiency and speed. It achieves this by the usual 
facilities of the railroad, plane, and trucking industries. Within recent years, the 
mobile highway post office was inaugurated and has proved very successful. 

To handle all of these activities at Christmas, it is necessary to augment the 
regularly assigned post office staff each year with a substantial number of extra 
personnel. Yet our local office was participating only in a very limited way. 

Discussions with the Employment Service staff pointed up such facts as: 

1. Placement penetration was practically negligible. 

2. The employer was bound by certain rules and regulations which, on the 
surface, made it appear that the possibility of doing business with this great 
organization was remote. 

3. Although the local office maintained an excellent relationship with top 
management, we received very few orders, and these usually on a “rush” basis. 
All facts added up to one important point-——we were playing but a small part in 
supplying this employer with needed temporary help. 

Our local office was confronted with certain problems, such as limited space 
and number of personnel to perform this job on short notice, and the difficulty in 
recruiting qualified people late in the season. The results of our survey of appli- 
cants who desired this type of temporary work, together with the staff suggestions, 
demanded an immediate meeting with the postmaster and his staff, and the 
Federal Civil Service representative. A meeting was arranged during the summer 
of 1956. 

It was decided that the manager and the Veterans Employment Representative 
make the visit. The VER was selected because of his excellent relationships with 
the many other governmental agencies and establishments in our area. Also, his 
work in helping to promote the veterans’ program had proved very successful and 
it was hoped that some of the techniques used with other groups could be put to 
good use in this venture. 

The initial approach was to discuss with the officials the classification, selection, 
and referral process of our agency, and to solicit the use of our services in con- 
junction with the policies and procedures of the post office’s own recruitment 
program. We explained how, through the many programs in effect in the com- 
munity, the local office could develop an excellent supply of workers, particularly 
through our youth, college, veteran, and other special services provided to appli- 
cants. Also, if the approximate number of extra workers needed was known some 
months in advance, the local office could, after proper selection and screening, 
have an available supply of applicants. In addition, this could help to eliminate 
some of the problems encountered by the post office at a time when it is heavily 
burdened. 

The officials present appeared to be in favor of experimenting with such a plan, 
and the first barrier had been broken. The next phase was to secure detailed 
information about the jobs involved. By using the job specification formula, we 
were able to secure the needed information on mail handler, mail clerk, and 
carrier, as established by the Civil Service Commission. Orders were written for 
seasonal assistants to work as clerks, carriers, motor vehicle operators, and mail 
handlers. 

Continued on page 16 
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By C. A. BENNETT 


Chief, Defense Manpower* 







1¥ ae gl Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
he +. 
ve CLT ORE RET Te oe 
ny OSTMASTERS, in determining how best to serve the public and yet remain 





within an operating budget, have the responsibility, during peak times, such as 
the Christmas holidays, for hiring no more and no less extra personnel than neces- 
sary to move the mail quickly and effectively. At one time, Civil Service rosters 
and other time-honored recruitment methods were employed. Usually these 
filled the bill, but this is not true today. The magnitude of the task has thrust 
the problem beyond these formerly acceptable recruitment methods. Most Civil 
Service rosters are made up primarily of individuals seeking full-time employment. 
To accept a 3-, 4-, or 5-week job would require them to leave their current em- 
ployment. Also, in time of relatively full employment, the selection from other 
sources is less than satisfactory. The postmaster often finds that he has on his 
hands many persons of substandard qualifications. 











Interviewing, screening, and checking to obtain the required workers entails 
much time-consuming work. To facilitate this process, the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service a few years ago proposed a program of service to postmasters in 
Ohio that proved of great assistance at a time of the year when the many duties of 







~ the position seemed most arduous. The proposal was that the OSES, through 
+ its local offices, assist in the task of recruiting, registering, and screening the many 
A. © me, applicants from whom the extra workers for the Christmas rush were selected. 





The Ohio plan has never contemplated that the Employment Service would 
do more than screen applicants. All applicants who meet the requirements of the 
postal service order are referred and the postmaster makes the final selection. 

The Employment Service pledges the complete facilities of each local office in 
Ohio and assumes the responsibility, when delegated, for the initial interview, 
screening, and testing of applicants. To insure success, it is important to contact 
the regional postal department representative and enlist his full support. He, in 
turn, encourages the local postmasters to utilize the service and assures the local 
postal authorities that final hiring prerogatives and responsibilities will remain 
unchanged. 

Timing is paramount. Each step in this promotional program must be properly 
coordinated. Each action must be set to coincide with the time that postal 
authorities begin to plan their holiday recruiting program. The first contact with 
the regional representative should be in midsummer, and no later than August 15, 
so that he will have time to prepare and issue his office memorandum to local 
postmasters. 

The local office manager or his employer relations representative should call on 
the local Civil Service secretary about September 15 and outline the recruitment 
assistance that the office is prepared to offer. The initial call to the local post 
office should also be made about this time. The post office officials to be contacted 
are either the postmaster, superintendent of mails, or superintendent of personnel. 

Careful preparation should precede the initial interview with the local postal 
Bs mail requires large numbers of tem- service. There should be room for a followup in case of some hesitation by the 
panne eeppenmens. postal representative. The idea may be new tohim. This is why the presentation 
at this point must be a good “selling” job. 

Let us assume that the local office has had a favorable reaction from the re- 
gional postal department representative and also has the support of the local 
Federal Civil Service secretary. Likewise, the local postmaster has been con- 
vinced that the plan is worth considering and he is willing to give ita try. Now, 
again, timing is very important. A brief review of local office procedure in Ohio 
will probably provide the best way to show timing procedures for a successful 
operation. 
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*Formerly chief of placement. 
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Continued from page 14 

The third step was a joint press release which would 
be endorsed by the postmaster and local office manager 
and released early in October to allow ample time for 
the various steps necessary to complete the placement 
process. The release (1) outlined the procedure to be 
followed to fill temporary post office jobs during the 
Christmas season, (2) pointed out that the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service would process all 
applicants for these jobs, and (3) carried the proper 
job information together with the initial date for the 
starting of this program. 

We were aware of the many internal problems 
which would be encountered by a general influx of 
additional people during regular working hours. In 
addition, we knew that many persons would be inter- 
ested in applying for this type of employment, yet 
would be unable to report during the regular office 
hours, so the release also carried the notation that the 
local office would remain open during certain evening 
hours and on Saturday. This arrangement proved to 
be one of our biggest assets. 

In dealing with an employer such as the US. postal 
service, it is most important that all Federal and Civil 
Service rules be followed exactly. For this reason, an 
important part of the release outlined the following 
procedure. Those persons on the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice eligible list who were available for this type of 
temporary appointment would be given priority, fol- 
lowed by disabled veterans, veterans, and nonveterans 
with previous post office experience. This release was 
published by the newspapers in the Harrisburg area. 

With this type of agreement and the enthusiasm 
generated by al! concerned, we now turned to the 
phase of programing the local office operation. The 
Veterans Employment Representative and two other 
referral interviewers who had previous experience with 
this type of employment were assigned to carry out the 
plan as agreed. Many local office meetings were held 
and every phase of the program was discussed and 
reviewed. Clerical assistance was given so that com- 
plete records could be established and maintained on 
a systematic basis. 

We were now ready to begin our work. We re- 
ceived additional support in this venture on receipt 
of information from the national office relative to 
the results achieved by U.S. Employment Service rep- 
resentatives and Bureau of Personnel, Post Office De- 
partment in Washington, D.C. This information 
added the support required to assure us that we were 
proceeding in the right direction. 

We began by selecting qualified applicants from our 
own application files and these, together with those 
responding to the newspaper and radio announce- 
ments, were interviewed according to predetermined 
standards. Those who met the requirements of the 
order were asked to complete two copies of the post 
office application, and other necessary forms required 
by the postal authorities. Those applicants reporting 
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to the local office for the first time completed our ap- 
plication form (ES—511P) which was developed by the 
Pennsylvania agency for use in registering applicants 
seeking part-time and/or summer employment. 

Applicants were further screened and all appropriate 
forms reviewed for completeness. It was especially 
necessary to obtain as much information as possible 
concerning arrests, charges, or any other violations. It 
was made clear to all applicants that the withholding 
of any such information would work against the ap- 
plicant in the final stages of clearance checks con- 
ducted by the Post Office Personnel Department. This 
method worked well. 

It was necessary to divide the applications into 
groups by job classification, and then further in ac- 
cordance with preference procedure as required under 
Federal Civil Service regulations. With the ground- 
work well established, it was not too difficult to notify 
applicants to report as needed, with specific instruc- 
tions as to when and where. This, naturally, called for 
close working arrangements and cooperation with the 
responsible post office officials. 

Verification of those accepted was received from the 
postmaster during the early part of January. This is 
accepted timing since many other items of importance 
must be taken care of at the employer's establishment 
during the Christmas rush. 

As an outgrowth of this program, we were able to 
resolve many of the unemployment compensation 
program problems encountered in other years. We 
were now in a good position to prevent and uncover 
overpayment cases quickly and accurately. As infor- 
mation of the complete program reached the central 
office, a proposed procedure for handling claims activi- 
ties of temporary Christmas employees was completed 
with the regional controller of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Arrangements were also made for the display 
of posters in the post office informing temporary 
Christmas employees of the steps required in filing 
for unemployment insurance. These posters were dis- 
played near the time clocks and work areas where 
“extra help” were assigned. Similar information was 
included in the Post Office Department general order 
bulletin. 

All of this activity resulted not only in increased 
placement activity but also enabled us to extend our 


Discussing recruitment plans for temporary postal workers are, left 
to right: Robert M. Dunn, Chief Personnel Officer, Harrisburg Post 
Office; Joseph F. Buggy, Jr., manager, Harrisburg local ES office; 
Robert C. Fry, VER; and Wilmer E. King, Harrisburg Postmaster. 
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services to an employer who had not been aware of 
what could be done to assist with this type of “rush” 
recruitment. It afforded us the opportunity also to 
reach applicants who heretofore never knew or were 
not fully aware of the local employment office and 
the many ways which we could be of service to them. 

The following spring we met again with the post- 
master and various members of his staff to review 
and evaluate the entire program, its operations, and 
results. All recommendations by both parties were 
reviewed and suggested revisions in the procedure for 
handling applicants and other details were agreed on 
which would improve the program in succeeding years. 
During the meeting, it was agreed that we would 
recruit and refer all workers for the post office sea- 
sonal needs in the area. 

This arrangement has been beneficial to both the 
post office and the local office. Since our initial meet- 
ing, we have had several opportunities to strengthen 
our relationship by providing service during other 
times of the year. Through efforts by the State and 
national offices, the mail sorter test was developed and 
released in Pennsylvania in October 1959. While 
utilization of the test is limited to one occupation, 
it demonstrated once again the effectiveness of the 
Employment Service in operating not only in one area 
alone but also on a national level. 

Our ability to “come through” for this employer 
on short notice and to assist him in overcoming sea- 
sonal employment problems was possible only by team 
effort. The entire program was carried out with the 
“never say die” spirit and attitude of the complete 
local office staff. We realize that progress depends on 
inany things and, above all, demands much patience. 
‘Che techniques developed as a result of this program 
have been adapted to other situations and with cer- 
tain modifications are being used with considerable 
SUCCESS. 
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(Continued from page 15) 

Early in October the local ES manager obtains a 
post office “tour” schedule (hours of duty for Christ- 
mas employment), the number of openings, and the 
job specifications. He also gets a supply of appropri- 
ate post office forms: 

1) Application for Christmas 
POD Form 1744) ; 
(2) Employee’s Withholding Exemption Certifi- 
cate (Form W-4) ; 
(3) Notice to Report (POD Form 1745). 

Each ES interviewer involved in the program is 
briefed on the preparation of the various forms, as 
well as the importance of securing appropriate in- 
formation. 

Prior to October 15, the local postmaster gives to 
local newspapers a news release about the recruitment 
of Christmas seasonal assistants, or he may ask the 
local ES manager to handle this news release. This 
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All means of transportation are used to speed the Christmas mail. 


notice indicates the date recruitment is to begin and 
includes a statement that applicants should register at 
the local ES office. If an applicant prefers to reg- 
ister at the post office, Civil Service regulations re- 
quire that the application be accepted. The news- 
paper notice should be supplemented by the local ES, 
by radio and TV spots, and notices in community 
weeklies. The local ES will also send call-in cards, 
flag UI claimants, and utilize handout material. 

Each qualified applicant will complete the Post 
Office Application for Christmas Employment; the No- 
tice to Report; the Employee’s Withholding Exemp- 
tion Certificate; and the ES—511 Application Form. 

The post office forms, with those of all eligible 
veterans on top, are turned over to the appropriate 
local post office official for selection. A master list 
containing the names of all applicants referred will 
facilitate verification of referrals at a later date. The 
post office usually furnishes a complete list of extra 
workers hired, and from this list the local office must 
determine its placements. The referral card has not 
been accepted by Ohio postmasters. 

Testing has been used in many localities. Mail 
Sorter or Schemer Battery B-427, where used, proved 
helpful in the final screening. Some postmasters have 
not been interested in test selected applicants. 

Cincinnati averages about 3,000 additional place- 
ments out of the program each year; Dayton aver- 
ages 1,000; and Youngstown, about 500. 

The Ohio plan has proved successful in most com- 
munities in which it was introduced. The procedural 
outline may vary in specific communities, as agreed 
by the local postmaster and the local manager. Each 
year of operation brings some changes and improve- 
ments. 

The success of the Ohio plan is due largely to the 
initial ‘selling’ by the ERR’s. They were able to 
show the postal officials where the plan would be 
beneficial to them in time and money. 

It must be remembered that the same elaborate 
procedures must be undertaken each year. The pro- 
gram will not carry on of its own volition. Each 
year is a new year and the initiative rests with the 
Employment Service. 
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Communication Builds Teamwork 


By JAMES R. DIETRICH 


Industry Service Representative, Miami Industrial Office 


Florida Industrial Commission 


I N THE fall of 1960, management of the Miami 
Industrial Office took a long look at the problem of 
how to stimulate local office personnel into active par- 
ticipation in office meetings. While attendance at 
the meetings has always been excellent, previous ef- 
forts to secure active participation from all office 
members had met with a notable lack of success. The 
sitters and listeners still outnumbered the standers and 
talkers. Management was faced with an age-old di- 
lemma: how to transform good listeners into good 
talkers. Discussion among members of the manage- 
ment team brought varying comment: 

“Some people just don’t want to talk.” 

“People attend office meetings only because the boss 
tells them to be there.” 

“Some persons are too timid to speak out at meet- 
ings; they prefer to let others talk for them.” 

“People are interested only in their own jobs; they 
don’t care what the other fellow does.” 

Management soon realized that a new program was 
an absolute necessity. They decided to challenge both 
the listeners and the talkers and see what the response 
would be. 

Office meetings were put on a biweekly basis with a 
definite time and day selected in advance. Personnel 
were divided into two groups and alternating sched- 
ules set up to insure everyone a chance to attend meet- 
ings. This enabled one group to maintain office 
activities while the other group participated in the 
meetings. To arouse interest and bring about full 
participation, management decided to rotate chairmen 
for each meeting. 

Initial meetings were conducted by members of the 
management team, and an operational procedure was 
established. After this supply of chairmen was ex- 
hausted, other office personnel were invited to chair 
future meetings. This invitation brought such a large 
response that the chairman position was filled 3 
months in advance. As nearly as possible, the chair- 
manship is rotated between a field visitor and an in- 
side member of the office team. Chairmen are re- 
sponsible for planning and conducting the meeting, 


and also for initial choice of subjects. Any subject 
pertaining to office activities may be brought up at the 
meeting upon recognition by the chairman. 

The new program has been in effect for 5 months 
and results have been very gratifying. Personnel wh« 
attended office meetings for years without uttering a 
single word are now volunteering to be the chairman 
of some future meeting. Enthusiasm has run so high 
at recent meetings that chairmen have found it diffi- 
cult to call an adjournment. The new interest in 
office meetings is best indicated by the fact that several 
of the meetings have run beyond the end of the 
workday. 

Office personnel were recently asked whether they 
thought the new program was worthwhile and whether 
it should be continued. Once again, the response was 
overwhelming; people not only wanted the meetings 
continued, but some were also in favor of expanding 
the program to weekly meetings. 

The beneficial effects of the new program on office 
activities have been many. Improved communica- 
tions have led to a better understanding of the rela- 
tionships among the individuals and departments. 
This has resulted in a greater team effort. A com- 
parison of 3-month peak activities during the recession 
of 1957-58 with a similar period in 1960-61 reveals 
that even with the additional pressure of a major air- 
line strike, the local office increased both its application 
taking and its placement service by over 25 percent 
with approximately the same number of office per- 
sonnel. Despite the recession, the team effort of the 
Miami Industrial Office produced a record-breaking 
number of placements in March of this year. 

Management now has the answer to its challenge. 
It now knows that listeners can be stimulated into be- 
coming talkers and that office personnel are interested 
not only in their own jobs, but also the entire office 
program. Meeting together, talking together, and 
working together will continue to be the watchword 
for Miami Industrial in providing greater service to 
the public. 


Who Are The Unemployed? 


A NEW 25-page chart book, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Employment Security 
at the request of Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, has just recently come off the press. Entitled “Who Are the 
Unemployed?—Spring 1961,” its purpose is to make readily available basic information on the unemployed which will 


lead to a better understanding of the unemployment problem. 


Copies of the chart book have been distributed to State agencies. Additional copies may be obtained free of charge 


from the Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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A Beacon Light 
for Farm Placement 


By IRA O. WELBORN 
Chief, Farm Placement 


Mississippi State Employment Service 


VAILABLE to each State agency, and of great 
assistance to many, the Census of Agriculture pro- 
vides a particularly valuable tool for periodic check- 
ups on farm placement planning and operation, down 
to the county level. It will not, of itself, resolve 
any operational problems, but the illumination it gives 
in many areas will obviate a great deal of legwork 
and, to paraphrase a newspaper slogan, it will “shed 
light and let farm placement find its way.” 

Increasing use of census data in Mississippi follow- 
ing release of the 1954 and 1959 tabulations may 
suggest some applications of these data. 

In this agency, the farm program is operated at the 
local office level, with each office subject only to line 
supervision by area supervisors, employment service 
director, and executive director. Technical assistance 
and correlation of activities come through a central 
farm placement department within the ES Division. 
Local office areas include as many as six counties, and 
as little as one-third of one county. In some areas, 
the farm program constitutes a major part of all activ- 
ities; in three, practically none at all. In each, how- 
ever, farm placement is operated according to a 
written plan of action comparable to that for ES 
functions. 

It is in reviewing plans of operation that census 
data first assume significance. Considered in the “‘eco- 
nomic assumptions” which preface each plan are such 
factors as farms by cropland harvested, economic clas- 
sification (sales of farm products) , crops or farm activ- 
ities, data on the farmwork force, trends in some 
phases of mechanization. By reference to census data, 
the local office can determine, within reasonable 
bounds, whether it is offbase on its major assumptions. 

An example of a one-county local office area—Indi- 
anola, serving Sunflower County—typifies this stage. 

From Census data—and they are by no means all 
that are considered—Indianola’s management can de- 
termine almost at a glance that its plan must— 

a. Recognize a sharp downward trend in numbers 
of farms; 

b. Gear its plan to more large farms, as hired labor 
use is rapidly being concentrated in much smaller 
numbers of farms; 
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c. Prepare to serve a minimum of 500 farms (crop- 
land harvested and sales) , compared to a much smaller 
number in years past; 

d. Face a drastically reduced on-farm work force; 

e. Deal with the continuing use of 4,000 tractor 
drivers ; 

f. Serve the $4 million payroll reported by only 
1,421 of the 3,154 farms. 


Census data 1950 1954 1959 
Number of farms... .. . | 8, 894 6, 681 3, 154 
100 acres and more | 

cropland harvested 391 492 | 486 
Sales of $10,000 or 

more farm products. . | 249 327 510 
Cotton farms. .... : 7,990 6, 289 2, 573 
Operators and unpaid 

family workers... . . 1; 215 5, 904 | 1, 953 
All farm tractors. . 3, 247 | 4,172 | 4, 006 
Crawler-type tractors. . | 41 | 63 | 64 


Cost of hired labor. . . 
Farms reporting hired 
labor... . Pate s 44, 068 | yo 1, 421 


. |$4, 661, 608 |$3, 353, 227 |$4, 305, 411 


For this, thanks to the Bureau of the Census. And 
then comes use of census data to trigger timely as- 
sistance from other sources; for example, this request 
made to the county agent: 

“Mr. Black, the census reports 142 farms in the 
county harvesting more than 500 acres, and we have 
identified only 110 of them. Would you help us?” 

And the help is forthcoming, not only from the 
county agent, but from the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee, which provides allot- 
ment figures, by farmers, for the county for crops with 
acreage allotments. 

The census shows that 21 new poultry farms have 
appeared; where are they, and what services can be 
given? 

As new potential users of the agency’s service are 
identified, an employer record form is set up, the 
farms are identified by location within 1 mile by using 
highway department large-scale maps, and planned 
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visits are set up. Census indicators give the initial sig- 
nal for this type of operation. 

Nearly $3.4 million is spent for machine hire—more 
than double the figure 5 years earlier; is the C-GEES 
program doing its job? 

Only 2,728 farmers live on the farms they operate ; 
where do we locate the 225 others? 

As soon as they are received, the agency distributes 
county census tables to local offices serving those 
counties. Meanwhile, the State office has prepared 
and sent to the local offices and area supervisors pull- 
offs of significant data by office areas, saving local office 
time and encouraging greater use of the information. 
Together with this are suggestions for utilizing the in- 
formation as a check against completeness of service, 
by farm activities, county by county. 

Plans of action, made for fiscal years and revised at 
midyear, are reviewed against a backdrop of basic 
agricultural trends obtained in great part from census 
information. 

Scott County has added 97 poultry farms and is now 
selling 36 million broilers and 709,000 dozen eggs an- 
nually—a 60-percent increase in 5 years; have the 
farm plans kept up with that mushroom growth, and 
is the industry adequately served at this time? 

A snapbean industry, tucked away in a bend of the 
Mississippi River, comes to light through the census 
“specified crops” listing, and planned and effective 
service is worked out for an overnight industry that was 


Temporary Workers 


and the Christmas Rush 


scrambling for seasonal labor. Trends for almost all 
farm activities are easily discerned by parallel tables 
for the latest three 5-year enumerations. 

Mississippi has more than 20 million acres in farms. 
The richest farmlands in the Oxford local office area 
are 60 air-miles from the local office. In such a situa- 
tion, it is easy to miss 80 acres of specialized, high- 
labor crop snuggled in among thousand-acre cotton 
plantations, unless every available source of informa- 
tion is utilized. 

The agricultural census is like a beacon light. It 
makes keeping abreast between enumerations much 
easier, and greatly facilitates planning and, to a lesse1 
degree, evaluation. 

A word of caution may be appropriate: Possession, 
or even study, of agricultural census data is of little 
value if it stops there. As clues, however, they ar 
excellent, and followthrough work is essential. It is 
easy to focus attention on major crop activities and let 
an exploding nursery industry grow up unnoticed, o1 
trees not of bearing age may multiply with no advance 
preparation for harvesting when they do bear (th 
tung harvest is of particular interest to this agency, 
with some 8 million producing trees). These and 
similar developments, including trends in mechani- 
zation and, in some States, irrigation, may be checked 
no less frequently than at 5-year intervals through 
following up the beams of light emanating from the 
Bureau of the Census. 


By MARGARET E. GOTSCH, Supervisor Seasonal Employment Unit 


O THE layman, it might seem that the “dog days” 

of August provide problems enough in tempera- 
ture and humidity without one’s becoming concerned 
with the far-off Christmas season and its rush of 
temporary employment. And that’s exactly how we 
at the Baltimore local office of the Maryland State 
Employment Service felt about it on the hottest day 
of August a couple of years ago. An incoming tele- 
phone call, however, was to change our thinking 
after we got over the shock. 

We managed to take in stride the caller’s request 
that we arrange to place him as a Santa Claus for the 
following Christmas season. But, when he amended 
the request to include a MRS. Santa placement for 
his wife—! 

Not the least amazing aspect of the whole incident 
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and JOHN J. PUGH, Staff Writer 


Maryland State Employment Service 


was the fact that, within a few days, we had made 
both placements. If Mr. Claus could be called a 
success the following Yuletide, the Mrs. was a sensa- 
tion. She was delivered by helicopter to one of the 
largest new shopping centers in Baltimore where, 
cheerily attired in the robes of her office, she held forth 
to the delight of the young and the entertainment of 
the not so young. She has since become a Baltimore 
perennial, though as yet we have not seen her facsimile 
on any of the local street corners. 

Admittedly, this request was as unusual in its tim- 
ing as in its nature. Normally, the Christmas seasonal 
effort on our part does not begin until the latter part 
of September, when we make our initial approach to 
prospective employers by means of a flyer enclosed 
with the quarterly tax form. 
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By late October, we have begun to accumulate a 
list of job openings, and our campaign for applicants 
is in full swing. This is accompanied by a large-scale 
classified advertising program, in addition to public 
service spot announcements on radio and television. 
Personal appearances are scheduled at local colleges 
and universities, where the students are advised of 
job opportunities and registered for placement. 

During the early weeks of each Christmas season, 
employers are invariably quite exacting in regard to 
the type of applicant they will consider. After 
Thanksgiving, however, there is a dramatic lowering 
of the bars and a virtual “Send me anybody” cry goes 
up. This is true especially during the last few days 
before the holiday itself, when some of the seasonal 
workers abandon their jobs. 

For many of the more mature individuals, the long 
hours on their feet as salespeople, demonstrators, etc., 
prove a greater strain than they anticipated. For 
others, there is no such apparent explanation. The 
fact remains that there is a problem of personnel 
replacement during the week prior to Christmas. 

Prominent among the seasonal employers at Christ- 
mas is the Post Office Department. A representative 
of that agency visits the colleges in Baltimore having 
male enrollment and solicits workers. In the State 
at large we perform this function, and arrange annual 
appearances at Western Maryland College in West- 
minster and the University of Maryland in College 
Park for this purpose. 

Department stores, of course, also need large num- 
bers of temporary Christmas workers. While a major- 
ity of their openings are for salespeople, they also re- 
quest wrappers, cashiers, credit clerks, truckdrivers 
and deliverymen, porters, warehouse and stock men, 
telephone order clerks, general clerical workers, and 
demonstrators of jewelry, cosmetics, and toys. 

These same categories are representative of the job 
openings in the many small shops and stores through- 
out the city. In this respect, we are able to perform 
one of our most appreciated services, that of placing 
housewives and mothers in locations close to home 
with working hours suited to their other responsibili- 
ties. This is best accomplished, of course, for those 
who apply early, when there is still a choice of job 
opportunities. 

While our most numerous applicants are house- 
wives in quest of the 20-percent discount on Christ- 
mas purchases and students in search of spending 
money, employers, too, follow a marked pattern in their 
approach to this seasonal hiring. They seldom are 
concerned with previous experience, even for sales- 
people and gift engravers. The larger stores usually 
offer a 2- or 3-day “cram course” in salesmanship for 
the temporary employee, and mastery of the engrav- 
ing tool is relatively simple for persons who have 
superior penmanship. 

These employers indicate a definite preference for 
the more mature applicants, especially those with 
pleasant personality, ability to meet and talk with the 
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public, neat appearance, and willingness to stand for 
long periods of time. This holds true even where 
the jobs are on a part-time basis. Gift and book 
shops, for which the Christmas season produces a nota- 
ble increase in business, are particularly receptive to 
older applicants for employment, both as clerks and 
as wrappers. 

Easiest of all to place in the part-time positions are 
those who already hold full-time employment else- 
where. First, they obviously are employable, and sec- 
ond, they are generally willing to accept part-time 
employment during the optimum periods of the day, 
when other workers are free to shop. 

The real problem is getting a sufficient number 
of qualified workers. Last year, in the Baltimore area 
alone, there were 1,127 known openings; the local of- 
fice had 1,564 registrants and was able to place 1,001 
in Christmas employment. The job qualifications of 
many of the applicants were minimal. 

In addition to direct contact with those companies 
which can be expected to need additional help during 
the Yule season, our office also makes extensive use of 
press, radio, and television releases directed to both the 
prospective employer and the job applicant. 

A further and perhaps unusual device to attract ap- 
plicants that was used during two recent Christmas 
seasons was the distribution of 75,000 flyers in super- 
markets throughout the Baltimore metropolitan area. 
In our approach to the managers of these stores, we 
stressed the public service that they would be render- 
ing their customers. Their response was most 
cooperative. 

The chief advantage of this type of advertising is 
that it reached the kind of applicant we needed most, 
particularly the housewives. It was only during the 2 
years in which the supermarket flyer was used that the 
Baltimore local office had a sufficient number of Yule 
season job applicants to permit any real selectivity in 
filling employer requests. We can definitely attribute 
this success to the flyers because we took particular 
pains to determine which of the incoming applicants 
were stimulated to action by that means. 

Here in the Baltimore local office, the Christmas 
hiring program is large enough to warrant a special 
unit. This is not true of the other local offices through- 
out the State, where Christmas employment activities 
are absorbed into the regular workload. In order to 
maintain the unit on a permanent basis, it is given the 
additional responsibility of the summer seasonal pro- 
gram, as well as all part-time and temporary hiring 
throughout the year, with the exception of casual labor. 

This results in two annual peakloads for the unit— 
in summer and at Christmas—in addition to a minor 
2-week rush at Eastertime. Hence the staff of this 
group is flexible, varying from a minimum of two to 
a maximum of eight people. This is accomplished by 
borrowing personnel from other units within the 
employment division. 

In a local office the size of ours, serving an area as 
large as Metropolitan Baltimore, this organizational 
arrangement has proved quite effective. 
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During an 8-hour day, a mechanical harvester using two men can 
pick an estimated 20,000 pounds. From 100 to 120 workers per 
day are displaced by one machine. 


ARMING is the Nation’s biggest industry. It em- 
ploys 7.4 million workers—more than are employed 
in the steel industry, automobile industry, or transpor- 
tation and public utilities combined. Investment in 
agriculture exceeds $203 billion: three-fourths of the 
value of current assets of all corporations in the United 
States, or three-fourths of the market value of all 
corporation stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 
“The investment in agriculture represents $21,300 
for each farm employee, as compared with $15,900 for 
each worker in manufacturing industry.” 

The era of tremendous advances in mechanizing 
America’s farms has brought problems in farm place- 
ment so complex as to appear practically insolvable. 
Even at this time the selection and referral process for 
individuals, farm couples, families, and groups is be- 
coming more complicated because of the technical 
requirements of the farm jobs. So fast is this change 
taking place that our present Dictionary oF Occupa- 
TIONAL TirLes and Supplement are outdated, and 
many occupational classifications common to agricul- 
ture are obsolete or have not been analyzed properly 
so as to be entered. 

A majority of the year-round or regular farmhands 
on today’s farm must have specific training or on-the- 
job experience in machine operations in order to be 
qualified for referral. For instance, the Farm Hand, 
Dairy (agric.) II. 3-14.90, requires a knowledge of 
milking machines, cream separators, farm tractors and 
equipment in order to be qualified for a referral to 
this job. Farm Hand, Poultry (agric.) 3-18.10, re- 
quires knowledge and experience in the mechanical 
grading of eggs, artificially heated incubators, and 
mechanical feeding and sterilizing equipment. La- 
borer, Farm and Garden (agric.) 3-29.01, requires a 


“Harvey Adams, executive vice president, Agricultural 
Council of Arkansas, testimony before House Subcommittee 
on Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower. 
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Farm Labor Problems— 
Mechanization 


By GEORGE W. RISTER 
Farm Placement Supervisor 
Arkansas Employment Security Division 


knowledge of mechanical planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting equipment, in addition to the operation o! 
gasoline lawnmowers, rototillers, etc. These occupa 
tions selected from the more common categories show 
the need for farm placement personnel to have the 
interviewing skills and techniques which are applica 
ble to industrial job placement. No longer can the 
interviewer think or act in terms of referring individ- 
uals on the basis that those applicants who cannot 
qualify for industrial openings are suitable for refer 
ral to farm jobs. 

Agriculture has provided many jobs for inexperi- 
enced youth, the aged, and the handicapped. Farm 
employers will be more demanding and competitive 
for industrial-type workers in the future. Within the 
past decade, the farm labor force in the United States 
has decreased 25 percent, according to statistics for the 
month of April in 1950 and 1960. Based on our cur- 
rent knowledge of the mechanical revolution on to- 
day’s farms, it is readily discernible that the major 
declines have been in the stoop-labor category. Prac- 
tically every crop in the small grain category has 
become so highly mechanized that the lowest skill level 
in the harvesting and storing of these crops requires 
the worker to be at least a qualified truckdriver. Many 
other crops, such as potatoes and cotton, are fast 
approaching this same degree of mechanization. —Two 
of the most prevalent demand occupations in agri- 
culture are tractor and harvesting machine operators. 

These facts point to the need for improved inter- 
viewing techniques, with added emphasis on applica- 
tion coding, testing, counseling, and selection and 
referral of farmwork applicants. 


in 1960, for the first time, over half of all cotton grown in the 
country was harvested mechanically. The two-row mechanical 
cotton harvester will—under optimum conditions—do the work of 
200 experienced manual pickers, harvesting 20 acres a day. 
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From what source will these “mechanical age” ap- 
ylicants come? To answer this, we must discuss the 
nanner in which applicants acquire mechanical skills 
ind experience so as to qualify for a job in this “push- 
yutton” age of farming. 

The desired source, although the least practical, is 
rom farm youth entering the labor market. The farm 
outh of today acquires much technical knowhow 
rom vocational and technical courses offered in the 
public school systems. This training, plus daily ex- 
perience on the job, makes the farm youth the best 
qualified and most desired in mechanized agriculture. 
When we examine this segment of our qualified labor 
force, however, we find that the farm youth who 
possesses the attributes to help fill the need in mech- 
anized agriculture is attracted to other fields, such as 
nearby industry, because of the higher wages, better 
working conditions, and future security. Therefore, 
it is evident that farm youth cannot be depended on 
to fill the deficit in mechanized agricultural jobs, at 
least for the immediate future. 

The second and possibly best source of qualified 
workers, and the one which deserves the most empha- 
sis, Is among adults who possess the aptitudes and 
ability for technical and on-the-job training courses. 
The adult who has chosen agriculture as his vocation 
and who possesses the desired attributes for the me- 
chanical age may be trained in the technology and 
given practical work in order to fill a job in farm 
machinery operation. This may be accomplished by 
the combined efforts of farm machinery dealers and 
manufacturers, the public school system, and adult 
education classes, together with work on the job of- 
fered by employers in the local community. These 
interests must be encouraged to participate by sup- 
plying the tools, equipment, and technical training to 
meet the needs of the local area. 

The vocational instructors in the public school 
system and other technical schools, such as adult edu- 


Citrus fruit is still largely picked by hand. 


@ 
USDA photo 
Young people provide some of the hand labor 

still needed for the peach harvest. 


cation classes, must also be aware of the community 
needs and urged to support and help meet them by 
offering the needed courses of training. The State 
extension service experimental stations and university 
research centers should not be left out, since these are 
the best sources of up-to-date technology and training 
on the latest developments in mechanical devices. 

A partial solution to this problem may lie in the new 
area redevelopment bill, which President Kennedy 
signed into law on May 1, providing for retraining 
grants to enable workers and small farmers to up- 
grade their skills or to gain new skills. The Employ- 
ment Service should not miss the opportunity to be 
of service in assisting in the registration and selection 
of desirable applicants to participate in this program. 

By whatever means the technology and practical ex- 
perience is obtained, the chances are best that the 
adult worker, rather than farm youth, will accept his 
place in agriculture and remain there, since he is less 
likely to be attracted by the industrial activities in the 
area. 

The Employment Service alone cannot correct the 
dilemma in which mechanized agriculture finds itself. 
The employers must be educated in the facts as they 
are and admonished to support programs of publicity 
and workshops which will accomplish the desired 
results at the local level. 

The intent of this article is not to show that every 
farmworker of tomorrow will be a specialist or a 
technician. It is evident that although some degree 
of mechanization may exist in the production of all 
crops, very little progress has been made in many crops 
which require large amounts of hand labor—for ex- 
ample, the harvesting of strawberries, okra, tomatoes, 
cherries, citrus, peaches, and asparagus. Even in such 
crops as spinach and cotton, which have reached a 
relatively high degree of mechanization, there are such 
factors as adverse weather which require the job to be 
done at times by hand. The newer models of two-row 
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cottonpicking machines are reported to perform the 
work of 80 harvest hands. Therefore, it can be rea- 
soned that further declines in the number of seasonal 
farm laborers can be offset in some crops by an in- 
crease in mechanical harvesting techniques. The de- 
sired objective would be for the mechanization prac- 
tice to replace, rather than displace, men with 
machines. 

The Farm Placement Service must be adept in the 
referral and placement of harvesting crews, such as 
couples, families, and groups moving under the an- 
nual worker plan. Work schedules must be so ar- 
ranged as to provide a maximum of employment for 
the workers and a minimum of crop loss for the 
growers. 

The reports of progress in the mechanical harvesting 
of cranberries, deciduous fruits, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
nuts, and cotton are thrilling. These breakthroughs 
will bring into being new job classifications in machine 
operations and at the same time eliminate the need 
for many stoop laborers. Those laborers who are dis- 
placed because they do not possess the aptitudes, ex- 
perience, or training to negotiate the transition suc- 
cessfully must depend upon the Employment Service 


for assistance in finding new jobs, changing jobs, or 
developing new work patterns. 

Because many of the farm jobs requiring large num- 
bers of workers are short in duration, added emphasis 
must be given to the preparation of successive job com- 
mitments on an organized work schedule so as to pro- 
vide a maximum use of the manpower available. At 
the same time, the Employment Service must be 
equally versatile in the scheduling of combine and me- 
chanical harvesting crews to meet the needs of areas 
requiring these services. In order properly to assume 
this responsibility, funds must be made available for 
additional staff, for training new employees, and for 
the nonpersonal service categories. What many do 
not realize is that more than 8 percent of the domestic 
labor force in the United States in 1960 was employed 
in agriculture, and up to 26 percent in some farm 
States. 

Recognizing the magnitude and importance of agri- 
culture to the Nation’s economy and the transition 
which faces both the workers and employers in the 
United States, it is evident that the farm labor pro- 
gram must be geared to serve in the degree of im- 
portance that agriculture plays in the economy of the 
various States 


Expanding the State Employment Service 


By CORINNE JOBE 
Department Personnel Officer 
Colorado Department of Employment 


N COLORADO, we have found that an effective 

expansion of the State Employment Service, as 
planned by the U.S. Department of Labor, requires 
four basic considerations: First, approval and accept- 
ance by the Governor of the State; second, active 
interest and leadership from department administra- 
tion; third, assistance and cooperation from the merit 
system agency; and fourth, the recruitment and hiring 
of young, well-qualified people interested in a public 
service career. 

Department administration demonstrated its inter- 
est and cooperation by calling a planning meeting of 
key staff early in April 1961. From this meeting 
came plans to obtain the Governor’s approval to fill 
existing vacancies and establish additional positions, 
to promote trained staff to the journeyman class of 
employment officer, and to develop a timetable for 
the addition of trainees from the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s junior employment officer eligible list. An 
analysis of the qualifications and personal character- 
istics of the persons remaining on a year-old list 
prompted a decision to recruit the next 11 persons 
from this list and, meanwhile, to ask the Civil Service 
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Commission to establish a new list as quickly as 
possible. ‘The Commission accepted our request and, 
with assistance from department personnel, released 
examination announcements on May 19. 

Department staff met on May 20 and developed a 
specification for use in recruiting candidates for the 
new examination. Our local office staff kept this 
specification in mind as they actively recruited candi- 
dates from local office files, from college mailing 
lists, on college campuses, through college placement 
officers, through personnel offices of large industries, 
and through free and paid radio and newspaper ad- 
vertising and stories. The Civil Service Commission 
circulated examination announcements throughout the 
State. By the June 7 closing date for applications, 
some 375 persons had applied for the examination. 
A review of these applications indicated that many 
applicants did not meet our specifications, but did 
qualify under the CSC class specification. 

Ads simultaneously published in two Denver daily 
newspapers with wide circulation brought only small 
results. Feature stories and ads in college publica- 
tions created only limited interest, but some success 
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The first phase of the recruiting program is staff planning with the Executive Director of the Department of Employment. 


was realized from referrals by the personnel offices 
of large industrial organizations. 

Some local office personnel reported that a number 
of qualified and acceptable applicants were intensely 
interested in the job at first, then did not apply for 
the examination when they learned that there could 
be no guarantee of employment because they might 
not pass the examination or place high enough on the 
list to be employed. Also, they were discouraged by 
the time lapse of 6 or more weeks between the date 
of application and appointment, or because of the 
$405 a month beginning salary, required salary deduc- 
tions of 6 percent for retirement, and what they con- 
sidered limited promotional possibilities. 

Four young male college graduates were added to 
the staff of the Denver local office as junior employ- 
ment officers by April 21, and plans were made to 
add seven more by June 1. After a week of intensive 
orientation and formal training, the four trainees 
were assigned to the Denver local employment office 
for a year of on-the-job training. 

Department staff realize the need to add new 
employees if we are to continue to meet increased 
demands for service from employers of the State. 
However, the concern of many taxpayers about the 
increasing number of public employees has caused our 
elected officials to take a more careful and critical view 
of the expenditure of additional public funds to add 
staff. One result of this concern was reflected in an 
executive order, issued by the Governor on April 21 
of this year, applicable to all State agencies, which 
abolished all vacant positions. It further provided 
that his approval must be given to establish, reestablish, 
or fill any position. This order may delay the pro- 
posed expansion by several months. For example, a 
request for approval to establish seven new junior 
employment officer positions and the appointment of 
seven persons from the existing eligible list by June 1 
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was submitted to the Governor's office on May 17. 
Approval to establish the positions and appoint eligi- 
bles was not given until June 26. 

In assessing the value of the several recruiting media, 
we have concluded that newspaper advertising gave 
the poorest return, recruitment by department staff, 
the most satisfactory. The majority of those recruited 
by our employees from office files, colleges, industry, 
and walk-in traffic had better education and experi- 
ence qualifications than those who learned of the ex- 
aminations from other sources. Many large industries 
limited their usual campus recruitment during the 
spring which helped attract a larger number of the 
graduating seniors from our colleges and universities 
to the examination. 

On the whole, the recruitment effort was gratifying. 
We are confident that the new register of eligibles 
will produce well-qualified persons who will be assets 
in the expanded employment service program. 

State government must look to the future and be 
prepared to compete for qualified and capable young 
people to meet increasing demands for government 
services from Colorado’s steadily growing population. 

From 1950 to 1960, we added 32.4 percent to our 
State population and expect to add another 35 percent 
by 1970. The five-county Denver metropolitan area 
population increased by 52 percent during the same 
period, with a similar increase anticipated during the 
next 10 years. The Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
metropolitan areas experienced population increases of 
90 and 32 percent, respectively, during this period. 

It is apparent that, if the Employment Service is to 
grow with the State, it must find and hold qualified 
staff in sufficient numbers so that effective service can 
be provided. We look forward to the time when our 
comparatively low beginning salary of $405 a month 
will be increased sufficiently to be competitive and 
no longer a deterrent in recruiting and_ holding 
qualified staff. 





lowa Adds More ES Stafi 


By EDWARD M. WHITLEY 
Personnel Officer 
Iowa Employment Security Commission 


HE Iowa State Employment Service has for some 
years done the bulk of its own recruiting for in- 

terviewer personnel. All local offices are supplied with 
merit system application blanks and dates of examina- 
tions, and are kept informed of current agency needs. 
Desirable applicants are informed of these openings 
and assisted in filing the necessary papers. Local 
office managers submit their evaluations of these 
candidates at this time for future guidance of the per- 
sonnel department and Employment Service person- 
nel. This system, plus use of the B—288 section of the 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY in screening the 
top three names on each register, plus use of our write- 
off privilege after three considerations, has kept us sup- 
plied with good interviewers most of the time. 

However, the merit system’s schedule of tests—state- 
wide 1-day examinations in the spring and fall, and 
continuous examination periods (for those candidates 
willing to come to the capital city) in the January 
March and July-September periods—has always re- 
sulted in a September—-December and March—May 
period when few if any desirable candidates remain on 
the registers, and vacancies go unfilled. 

The expansion of the Employment Service in Iowa 
ran head-on into this schedule. Spring examinations 
were given on April 15, 1961; new registers were not 


Merit System Processes 
and ES Staff Expansion 


URRENT recruiting by State employment secu- 

rity agencies is significant not only because of the 
number and type of technical and professional posi- 
tions involved, but also because this expansion of the 
Employment Service is an opportunity to build for 
the future. Since it is normal for the top positions in 
large business and governmental organizations to be 
filled mainly by promotion from among those within 
the agency, the competence and quality of those who 
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available until May 2, 1961. After we made 11 hires, 
there were no more desirable candidates and no 
examinations scheduled until July 5, 1961. 

The merit system agreed to a special continuous ex- 
amination program for interviewers starting June 8, 
1961. 

By dint of snatching applicants from the examina- 
tion table at the conclusion of each week’s tests and 
hiring them to start the following Monday, we may 
be able to fill our training classes and have our quota 
of interviewers in production early in July. 

Another device used in recruiting for the expan- 
sion of the Employment Service was the inclusion of 
our openings in the college recruitment program of 
our Des Moines local office. This local office, having 
a large number of trainee openings for recent college 
graduates, planned and executed (with assistance from 
the State office) a recruiting program in 10 Iowa col- 
leges and universities. Some 20 young people were 
recruited for interviewer and employment counselor I. 

These graduates were worked into the special con- 
tinuous examination program in the month of June. 
We anticipate being able to hire 8 to 10 of those 
secured in the college intake. The remainder of out 
19 new interviewers will come from local office 
recruitment. 


By ELLIS J. BERNE 
Chief, Field Branch, Division of State Merit Systems 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


will be appointed to these top positions will largely 
depend on the personnel who were recruited and ap- 
pointed to the agency in prior years, and the training 
and developmental opportunities given them. The 
administrator must look to optimal personnel recruit- 
ment and appointment in terms of both immediate 
and longtime considerations. 

While the greatest volume of research has been 
conducted with respect to the reliability and validity 
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f written tests, there is enough experience to indi- 
ate the value of such additional selection factors as 
arefully constructed minimum qualification require- 
nents, appropriate use of oral examinations, ratings 
if training and experience evaluated through inquir- 
ies, and the efficient use of probationary periods. 

All parts of the selection process would benefit from 
additional research. However, even where the degree 
f reliability of a part is not high, it may contribute 
o improved selection. Hence, in general the rounded 
process is likely to produce better results than reliance 
on a single selection factor. Of course, greater weight 
should be given to the factors with greatest reliability 
and validity in relation to the particular job under 
consideration. 


Classification 


Even where the expansion is in additional posi- 
tions in existing classes, it is helpful to have the class 
specifications reviewed for currency and accuracy. In 
the case of a new class of position, it will be neces- 
sary to develop a suitable specification reflecting the 
duties and requirements of positions in the class. 

Whether classification is primarily the responsibility 
of a central agency or primarily that of the operating 
agency, the final class specification will largely reflect 
the degree to which the ES staff has been effective 
in analyzing and presenting the duties and require- 
ments of the new class. Personnel selection in the 
public service has the aim of identification of the 
best from among available applicants. Before min- 
imum qualifications are set and an examination con- 
structed, as precise an analysis as possible must be 
made about the class in question, its scope, duties, 
and responsibilities. 

Position descriptions must be accurate and com- 
prehensive to permit the preparation of examination 
material that will selectively assess knowledge areas 
deemed to be vital to success in the position. 

An important part of the classification plan is a 
statement of necessary knowledges, skills, and abilities, 
as well as the training and experience that evidence 
these qualifications. The minimum qualifications 
serve as a rough screen whereby candidates with pre- 
sum ptively desirable qualifications may be admitted to 
competition. Since requirements of training and ex- 
perience are set at a minimal level to permit individu- 
als to demonstrate their knowledges and abilities in the 
competitive process, the minimum qualifications are 
not a valid basis for final selection. Hence provi- 
sional appointment of persons with minimum qualifi- 
cations should be an exception to the normal process of 
initial selection from registers. 


Recruitment and Selection 


Despite surpluses of unskilled and semiskilled man- 
power, the tight labor market for professional, tech- 
nical, and administrative personnel, both at the ex- 
perienced and the entrance levels, presents a chal- 
lenge to the public service. Special efforts need to be 
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made to attract promising young men and women to 
careers in the employment security program as they 
graduate from college. When the new employee is 
viewed as potential top management in future decades, 
it quickly becomes apparent that a planned program 
for the training and advancement of promising 
employees is necessary. 

In recruitment it is, of course, necessary that the 
salary offered be realistic, and that the description of 
duties and executive training within the agency be 
neither glamorized nor illusory. Given this base, the 
joint employment security and civil service or merit 
system recruitment activities can tap available sources 
of talent. The network of local offices in the employ- 
ment security agency offers a source of effective con- 
tact. The merit system program of contact with col- 
leges and universities, professional groups, and other 
sources can also contribute to a successful recruitment 
effort. 

For selection of eligibles for ES classes, a battery of 
different tests is needed to evaluate the knowledge, 
skills, and abilities important for successful job per- 
formance. In the creation of these various test bat- 
teries, agency personnel can be extremely helpful to the 
merit system agency in arriving at the relative im- 
portance and degree of knowledge involved in spe- 
cific functions. Major factors in job success relate to 
mental ability, specific job skills and knowledges, as 
well as personality characteristics. 

The State ES agencies and the State merit systems 
have been cooperating with the Federal Bureau of 
Employment Security, and the Division of State Merit 
Systems which serves the employment security as 
well as other grant-in-aid programs, in the preparation 
of examination materials. Such Federal-State cooper- 
ative projects are directed toward making examina- 
tion materials available on an economical basis to all 
States. 

These materials are prepared by State personnel on 
detail to the Federal Government or working within 
the State. The questions prepared are edited and 
reviewed from the standpoints of content and of exam- 
ination technique by subject-matter and psychometric 
specialists at the Federal level. A great majority of the 
States use these materials as part of their examinations. 


Reliability and Validity 


Examination batteries, rating of training and ex- 
perience, and oral examinations, if they are to serve 
their purpose, must be reliable and valid. A selection 
measure is reliable to the extent that repeated admin- 
istration gives consistent results for the candidate. 
Such consistency may refer to the candidate’s score 
remaining substantially the same, or his rank within 
the group showing little change when measurement 
is repeated. 

The reliability of a measure is important only inso- 
far as the measure itself is valid. A test is valid to the 
degree that it actually measures or predicts what it 
purports to measure. 
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Empirical validity is studied by comparing test re- 
sults with a criterion known to measure some char- 
acteristic of importance. Where such a criterion exists, 
the size of the correlation indicates how well the test 
predicts this criterion. The principal difficulty in 
empirical validation is the choice, or for that matter, 
the availability of suitable criteria. To date, the 
empirical criteria for judging success have been weak. 
Typically, validation studies, where conducted, depend 
on supervisory or pooled ratings of employees. How- 
ever, the meaning of successful job performance differs 
from supervisor to supervisor. Until criteria are im- 
proved, by which selection tests for public employees 
may be better validated, we cannot expect significant 
improvement in validity coefficients. 


Training and Experience 


Minimum qualifications have been described as a 
rough screen for admission to competition. For jobs 
above the entrance level in a series, it is customary to 
include a rating of training and experience. A rank- 
ing of candidates is attempted on the basis of assigning 
different values for specified education and work ex- 
perience. Usually, a value will be assigned for level 
as well as pertinency of training. Similarly, on the ex- 
perience factor, a value is attributed but, in addition, 
there is often a factor of recency included. 

Despite the great number of techniques available 
and the frequency with which the rating of training 
and experience is included as a factor in selection, there 
are a number of weaknesses in the process which make 
it undesirable as the sole element of selection. In at- 
tempts to achieve high objectivity, an undue emphasis 
may be given to mere length of experience. Credit- 
ing quality of experience reliably is difficult since it 
may involve performance in varied organizations un- 
der supervisors with different standards. Despite 
its low validity, however, a rating of training and ex- 
perience, verified by investigation, may add _ helpful 
information in the total selection process, particularly 
for high level jobs. 


Oral Examinations 


Achieving validity in the evaluation of personality, 
recognized as a most important aspect in job selection, 
is a largely unsolved problem. ‘The paper-and-pencil 
devices that are readily available come, in the main, 
from the area of clinical and guidance situations. 
Their use raises a number of problems. Very little 
work has been done which would lead to the conclu- 
sion that these devices are valid in the work situation. 
Another problem arises in their administration. Most 
public service selection tests are group administered. 
One or two proctors may be able to administer the 
test battery to a group of 40 or 50 candidates at a 
time. Most personality tests require that they be 
administered and scored by a trained clinician on an 
individual basis. 

Incidentally, an ethical question on the use of 
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diagnostic and personality tests has been raised by 
William H. Whyte, Jr., in “The Organization Man,” 
in asking an applicant to reveal essentially intimate 
nonvocational information to be applied in a work 
situation. 

Personality tests, as they have developed in the pub- 
lic service, are usually individual and/or group oral 
examinations. The candidate typically presents him- 
self to a panel which evaluates such factors as poise, 
alertness, choice of language, and ability to express 
himself. In group orals involving six to eight candi- 
dates, there is the additional observation made of inter- 
action with other members of the group. 

Oral examiners have to be carefully selected and 
given extensive training. Where rating factors have 
not been clearly defined for the raters, consistent dis- 
agreement in scoring has occurred. ‘Training is also 
needed to avoid the rating of the total person because 
of one outstanding characteristic, either good or bad 
Such “halo” effect can seriously distort the judgment 
of untrained board members. Because of its subjec- 
tivity, the oral examination is often regarded as suspect 
However, a carefully selected and trained board can 
contribute valid and useful information otherwis¢ 
unavailable. 


Appointment and Probation 


Registers must be established promptly and the top 
eligibles appointed before they accept other positions 
Where college seniors are being recruited, it is im- 
portant to plan to complete recruitment, examination, 
and certification well before graduation. This will 
permit the making of firm offers of appointment and 
insure a higher percentage of acceptance by the bette1 
candidates. 

Improvement of the probationary period is im- 
portant as part of the total selection processes. ‘This 
probationary period affords the first actual demon- 
stration of the employee's ability to do the work 
He should be observed carefully to determine if his 
performance is satisfactory. At the same time, it is im- 
portant to see that he is properly instructed in the tasks 
at hand. Efforts expended in properly orienting and 
guiding a new employee may pay handsome dividends 
in higher retention rates. 

On the other hand, despite the best selection and 
training devices, it may be that the appointee is not 
motivated or suitable for ES work. The probationary 
period is specifically designed for dealing with these 
situations, so that an unsatisfactory employee may be 
separated before he becomes a chronic problem to 
the agency. 

In the area of personnel recruitment, there is no 
substitute for hard work and professional competence. 
There is an interdependent chain of activities and 
events which demand close cooperation among ES 
administrative personnel, the personnel office, and the 
merit system office. This close cooperative relation- 
ship should help provide the personnel essential to 
carry out ES program objectives. 
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Hired Farm Workers in the United States is the title of a 
chartbook recently published by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. It contains basic information on the farm labor 
market in the United States, including production data and 
employment trends, characteristics, employment patterns, 
wage rates, and earnings of hired farmworkers, as well as 
special sections on migratory and foreign contract workers. 
The chartbook is based on data from published sources in 
the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, and Commerce. 

Copies may be obtained from the Bureau of Employment 
Security, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Average Days Worked at Farm Jobs by Workers 
with 25 Days or More of Farm Wage Work, 1959 
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Only agriculture, among all major industries in the United 
States, does not produce its goods or services primarily 
through the use of hired workers. Although hired farm- 
workers are a minority part of the total force of farmwork- 
ers, they constitute a uniquely important part of the total. 
They are the part of the total farmwork force upon which 
the larger farms—those responsible for most of our food 
production—are particularly dependent. Moreover, they 
constitute a group of workers whose earning power, eco- 
nomic opportunity and security, and living conditions gen- 
erally remain at deplorably low levels. As such they repre- 
sent a particular challenge both to our economic and 
political ingenuity and to our social conscience. 
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